THE THEATRE. 


The Drury Lane Managers. 


FROM KILLIGREW TO AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
By Percy FITZGERALD. 
PART III. 


WO of this company, Powell and Wilks, were in perpetual 
rivalry, and jealousof eachother. Powell was at last driven 
out, and the director no doubt fancied, like many others in similar 
cases, that this would give him the “whip hand,” as it is called, 
of the situation. A rusé manager, however, will always welcome 
the opposing jealousies of rivals, which he can work on to his 
own profit. He is thus in the position of one of his own 
carpenters, who is at one of the “ drums” or winches, controlling 
the rise or fall of a stage, which is balanced by a “ counterpoise.”’ 
When Powell was gone, he found that there was no dealing with 
the airs and pretensions of Wilks, who considered himself indis- 
pensible, and succeeded in obtaining additional salary, and 
became, in Cibber’s quaint phrase, “ first bustle master of the 
company.” Nowadays no actor can be “first bustle master,” 
“Wor the reason that with such power he would become a manager 
Gmself. In his growing difficulties Rich, though “a close, subtle 
Wan,” had to ask advice from one of his inferior players. 
owell, he said, was a better actor than Wilkes when he minded 
... "business; that is to say, when he was, what he seldom was, 
sober. But Powell, it seems, had a still greater merit for him, 
which was (as he observed) that when affairs were in his hands he 
had kept the actors quiet, without one day’s pay, for six weeks together, 
and it was not everybody could do that; ‘‘ for you see,” said he, 
“Wilks will never be easy unless I give him his whole pay when 


others have it not, and what an injustice would that be to the rest 
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were I to comply with him! How do I know, but then they may 
be all in a mutiny?” By this specimen of our debate it may be 
judged under how particular and merry a government the theatre 
then laboured. ‘“‘ This mode of governing a theatre here revealed, 
with the manager’s peculiar mode of estimating the value of an 
actor to him, is highly entertaining. 

It will be seen at once to what a painful and degraded position 
the company were reduced by this chicane; and, indeed, Rich 
seems to suggest one of those thieving entrepreneurs of our day 
who take a company “round the country,” paying them half 
salaries or mere promises, and ‘“‘ bolting ” with the receipts of the 
first full house. Neither could the “‘ Adventurers” or other 
patentees obtain any settlement from him, and for years he set 
them at defiance, meeting them in courts of law, and using all his 
professional skill to baffle them. ‘‘He had led them a chase in 
Chancery several years, and when they had driven him into a 
contempt of that court, he conjured up a spirit in the shape of 
six and eightpence a-day, that constantly struck the tipstaff blind 
whenever he came near him. He knew the intrinsic value of 
delay, and was resolved to stick to it, as the surest way to give 
the plaintiffs enough of it. And by this expedient our good master 
had long walked about, at his leisure, cool and contented asa fox, 
when the hounds were drawn off and gone home from him.” At 
last, quite disgusted, nearly all his good players deserted him, 
and set up in the Haymarket at Vanbrugh’s brand new opera 
house. Cibber paid him a visit in this desolation. His offers 
of condolence and assistance were received in an odd fashion. 
** Don’t you trouble yourself,” said the manager; “come along, 
and I’ll show you.” Hethen led me about all the by-places in the 
house, and showed me fifty little back-doors, dark closets, and 
narrow passages, in alterations and contrivances of which kind he 
had busied his head most part of the vacation; for he was 
scarcely ever without some notable joiner, or a bricklayer extra- 
ordinary, in pay, for twenty years. And there are so many odd, 
obscure places about a theatre that his genius in nook-building 
was never out of employment; nor could the most vain-headed 
author be more deaf to an interruption in reciting his works than 
our wise master was while entertaining me with the improvements 
he had made in his invisible architecture, all which, without 
thinking any one part of it necessary, though I seemed to approve, 
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I could not help, now and then, breaking in upon his delight, with 
the impertinent question of, ‘‘ But, master, where are the actors ?” 
But, to speak of him seriously, and to account for this disregard 
to his actors, his notion was that singing and dancing, or any sort 
of exotic entertainments, would make an ordinary company of 
actors too hard for the best set, who had only plain plays to 
subsist on. 

The deserters now flourished exceedingly at the Haymarket, 
and the old King’s house wasquite deserted. It may be conceived 
that the patentees, who for years had been struggling in Chancery 
with their deputy, now found themselves almost helpless. They 
were next obliged to support the ingenious attorney in his next 
step, which was to obtain an order from the Chamberlain that the 
players should be forced back from the one new house to their old. 
In vain they appealed and protested ; they had to obey, and in 
1708 returned to play at Drury Lane. But now fresh complica- 
tions arose from a bold attempt made to snatch the government 
from Rich’s hands. . 

It has been mentioned that Rich was the solicitor of Sir Thomas 
Skipwith, who appears to Have been a careless, improvident 
gentleman, and had allowed, or he could not hinder, his wily 
adviser to gain possession of his share of the patent for ‘‘a song.” 
Cibber, however, not knowing of this transaction, relates a curious 
story to the effect that Sir Thomas, having conceived a sort of 
convivial friendship for a man of fashion—Colonel Brett—went on 
a visit to him, and “‘ the pleasantness of the place and the agree- 
able manner of passing his time ” raised him to such a gallantry 
of heart that he offered to make him a present of the patent,” 
owning, at the same time, that he had not received a penny from 
itforten years. The Colonel gaily accepted the proposal, and thus 
became a manager. This singular arrangement seems to be ex- 
plained by a passage in the deed of indenture made between the two 
gentlemen, a copy of which is now before me, and which shows 
that it wasintended to dispute Rich’s claim to Skipwith’s share; 
for it is stated, with emphasis, that Sir Thomas had not parted 
with his property, though he admitted that the patent and other 
papers were in Rich’s custody. It wasadded, also, that it was not 
likely that these could be obtained without proceedings at law, 
and he constituted the Colonel his “attorney” or representative. 


This shows clearly that the Colonel, who was a man of spirit, had 
K 2 
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offered to fight his friend’s battle with Rich, who was either in 
fraudulent possession or had a lien on the patent for advances of 
money. 

Colonel Brett appears to have been a match for the manager, 
and, by his ability and quiet behaviour, gradually acquired in- 
fluence. ‘‘ Rich saw his power daily mouldering from his own 
hands, into those of Mr. Brett, whose gentlemanly manner of 
making everyone’s business easy to him threw their old master 
under a disregard which he had not been used to, nor could, with 
all his happy change of affairs, support. Although this grave 
theatrical minister had acquired the reputation of a most profound 
politician by being often incomprehensible, yet I am not sure that 
his conduct at this juncture gave us not an evident proof that he 
was, like other frail mortals, more a slave to his passions than his 
interest ; for no creature ever seemed more fond of power that so 
little knew how to use it to his profit and reputation; otherwise, 
he could not pessibly have been so discontented, in his secure and 
prosperous state of the theatre, as to resolve,-at all hazards, to 
destroy it.” 

With this view, he adopted a new and ingenious policy, viz., to 
range himself on the side of the patentees, and contrived that they 
should now begin to receive some profits. Inreturn they gave him 
their influence, and the Colonel soon found that his situation was 
untenable. The first fruits of this tactigue were that Sir Thomas 
Skipwith took proceedings at law to have the assignment he had 
so generously made cancelled ; the Colonel made no defence, 
and resigned all his interest in the enterprise. It seems likely that 
this was the act of Rich himself, to whom a prior conveyance of 
the Skipwith interest had been made. Being now restored to full 
authority, he resumed his old tyranny, and ground down the luck- 
less actors in the most arbitrary way. For a time they were help- 
less and submitted, until the step he took of seizing ona third of 
the profits of every benefit brought matters to a crisis. They 
appealed to the Chamberlain, who, thinking this treatment mon- 
strous, determined to interfere, especially as Rich treated his 
orders with contempt. One day, when he was tyrannising over 
his company, the blow fell in a most unexpected and truly 
dramatic style. One of the actors was in the secret, having 
seen the order at the Chamberlain’s office—when being called 
to his part, and somewhat hastily questioned by the patentee 
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for his neglect of business, this actor, “with an erected look, 
and a theatrical spirit,” at once threw off the mask, and roundly 
told him:—‘“‘ Sir, I have now no more business here than you 
have; in half an hour you will neither have actors to command 
nor authority to employ them.” The patentee, though he could not 
readily comprehend his mysterious manner of speaking, had just 
a glimpse of terror enough from the words to soften his reproof 
into a cold, formal declaration that ‘‘ if he would not do his work he 
should not be paid.” But now, to complete the catastrophe, enters 
the messenger, with the order of silence in his hand, whom the 
same actor officiously introduced, telling the patentee that the 
gentleman wanted to speak with him from the Lord Chamberiain 
When the messenger had delivered the order, the actor, throwing 
his head over his shoulder towards the patentee, in the manner 
of Shakespeare’s Harry the Eighth to Cardinal Wolsey, cried:— 
** Read o’er that ! and now—to breakfast, with what appetite you 
may.” Though these words might be spoken in too vindictive 
and insulting a manner to be commended, yet from the fulness of 
a heart injuriously treated, and now relieved by that instant 
occasion, why might they not be pardoned ? ”’ 

The authority of the patent now no longer subsisting, all the 
confederated actors immediately walked out of the house, to which 
they never returned till they became themselves the tenants and 
masters of it. 

This remonstrant was probably Cibber himself. 

The unlucky Rich, thus deserted, could only close his doors. 
But he kept possession. A further repulse was now in store for him. 
Among the patentees was a certain attorney—another of the 
fraternity !—Mr. W. Collier, who was also M.P. for Truro. This 
gentleman was of jovial habits, and intimate with the mini- 
sters, with some of whom he spent his convivial hours. He with- 
out difficulty obtained a licence to act plays. But how was Rich 
to be driven out? He took the extraordinary course of collecting 
a mob in front of the theatre, lighting a bonfire, giving the players 
money to drink the King’s health, on which the players obtained 
soldiers and others, and actually burst into the theatre. The 
players took possession, but found that Rich had carried off all 
the clothes and “ props,” so that they were obliged to play in 
their ordinary dresses. 

The players flocked to Collier’s standard, and everything seemed 
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to promise favourably. He appointed Aaron Hill his manager, 
under whose directions the inconstant actors soon revolted. One 
night they broke into a riot, “beat a poor fellow blind,” and 
bursting into the manager’s room, Leigh struck his brother 
with a stick, while Powell ‘shortening his sword,’’ was about to 
stab the manager. The audience got on the stage, and the whole 
was a most extraordinary scene. Rich was seen to pass by, and 
was received with shouts of ‘‘ We are doing your work, master!” 
It was no wonder that he was supposed to have instigated the riot. 
He did not seem, however, to have profited by this demonstra- 
tion, and he never regained possession of the old house; but, with 
much spirit, he turned his thoughts to a new scheme—that of 
rebuilding his old theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which was close 
to the present Sardinia Chapel. He was in possession of the 
patent, and the King good-naturedly granted him a licence. In 
September, 1714, it was complete, and on the 2oth of that month 
he invited a number of connoisseurs ahd eminent painters to come 
and have ‘“‘a private view” of the decorations, which were on a 
magnificent and pretentious scale. Over the stage was shown 
Apollo and the Muses, while on the platform was painted a 
circular balustrade, leaning on which were grouped Shakespeare 
Ben Jonson, and others, apparently in conversation with Bet- 
terton! This seems like something in our time, and such an 
invitation was given on the opening of the Savoy Theatre. “ We 
hear,” said the reporter, ‘‘ that ‘the theatre will be opened next 
week.” But it was not opened at that time—no doubt, owing 
to the manager’s illness—nor did he see the opening. Ina few 
weeks he died—on November 4th—and on December 8th the 
first performance was given, the manager’s son, Mr. John Rich, 
coming forward to speak the prologue “‘ dressed in mourning.” 


“But, O, my poor father, alas! he died 
Ere he beheld this house in finished pride.” 


“Sag e~ 
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“Nothing to Eat.” 
(POEM FOR RECITATION,) 
By Frep. W. BRouGHTON. 


IR Arthur Fitz-Herbert got home about five, 
From a very enjoyable mid-winter drive ; 

He’d been to the Court-house some ten miles away, 
The sessions, you know, had been held on that day— 
For he was a Magistrate grim and severe, 
With only a paltry twelve thousand a year. 
Some three or four wretches he’d sent to atone 
For laying their hands on things not their own ; 
With sips from his wine flask he’d fined as he ought, 
Four tramps who were “ beery”’ at fourpence a quart ; 
A lean haggard cripple, with paralysed leg, 
Was booked “ three months hard”’ just for daring to beg; 
‘Tis wicked, ’tis shocking for such to entreat 
A trifle for bread when there’s nothing to eat. 


My Lady Fitz-Herbert lounged in her boudoir, 

And dawdled through novels from Mudie’s huge store, 
Fat poodles—her friends were so wont to admire— 
Lay coiled up in comfort before the bright fire, 
And dainty sweet biscuits lay scattered close by, 
The doggies had lunched, and now dinner was nigh. 
Sir Arthur stepped in :—‘* Why, my Lady, it’s five, 
And really I feel far more dead than alive, 

For I’ve tasted nothing since breakfast, you know, 
Save sherry and sandwiches—six, say, or so— 

My delicate stomach’s not used to restraint, 

And just now I feel most confoundedly faint. 

For two cups of coffee, three rashers of ham, 

A couple of eggs and some apricot jam, 

Before ten o'clock, it was all that I ate, 

Now, that’s not a meal for a good magistrate. 

So go dress, my lady, lets hurry and dine, 
Remember, we never have supper till nine. 

Yes, order the dinner, and have the gong beat, 
Indeed, I’m half perished for something to eat.” 
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Now, just as Sir Arthur was leaving the room 

To dress, his wife’s face was o’erspread with a gloom, 
As she murmured, in sad and sorrowful tone, 
“Dear Arthur, with much indignation I own, 
That fool of a butler on going to Town 

To order our ménu, fell suddenly down 

In a fit—so at least by the doctor it’s said— 

And was borne on a board to the hospital—dead. 
Only half an hour since I was told of the fact, 
Without any time how to think, how to act, 

It’s very annoying to me and to you, 

(The man came with such a good character too.) 
This wretch of a servant dares die in the street, 
Whilst we here, his betters, have nothing to eat.” 


“What, nothing at all?” roared the fierce Baronet— 
“‘ No, nothing at all,” fumed his wife in her fret, 

‘¢ Some soup, it is true, p’raps some turbot and trout, 
Of game, though, I’m pained to confess we are out. 
There’s a cold chicken left,—but cold stuff will not do, 
But Cook p’raps can manage to dish a ragout. 

Of course there is always a chop or a steak, 

But such common food only common folks take ; 
Then there is a cutlet of lamb with spring peas, 

And it needn’t be said, ev’ry species of cheese, 

The hot-house is crowded, the wine cellar’s stored, 
And as to cigars you’ve a regular horde, 

But still, my dear Arthur, with tears I repeat, 

‘For dinner to-day we have nothing to eat.” 


MORAL : 
Sir Arthur Fitz-Herbert, B A R T., J.P., 
Hear a word from a poor humble scribbler like me, 
Don’t give me six months if I pray you to hie 
From your Hall to the Hovels—ah, sadly close by— 
Behold ! the poor mortals who quiver and quail 
In the cold,—look on faces all tear-worn and pale, 
And in your own hunger just now, if you’re just, 
Consider the famished who'd gloat o’er a crust. 
When you think of your hearth burning higher and higher, 
Ponder well how you’d manage without any fire ; 
Muse over your tenant roll, Mammon content, 
And muse then on those with no money for rent, 
Weigh these thoughts, and then dare, at your ancestral seat, 
To say before God you have nothing to eat. 
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Shakespeare’s Two Characters of 
Antony and Cleopatra. 


By H. ScuttTz WILSON. 


NE of the finest touches in Shakespeare’s art is shown in 
the way in which he reflects light upon any one of his 
complex characters by means of the speech of some other charac- 
ter, which serves for a chorus to interpret for us hidden and subtle 
meaning ; and yet speaks within the limits of the truly dramatic. 
This delicate art.finds many instances in many of his plays, and 
here, when Antony vaunts his idle boastful challenge to Cesar, 
Enobarbus helps us with his comment— 
Yes, like enough, high-battled Czsar will 
Unstate his happiness, and be staged to the show 
Against a sworder! I see men’s judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes. ; and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them, 
To suffer all alike. That he should dream, 
Knowing all measures, the full Cesar will 


Answer his emptiness !—Czesar, thou hast subdued 
His judgment too. 


The success of Czsar’s ambassador shows that Cesar had 
judged worthless Cleopatra rightly. Antony’s dearest is ready to 
quit him. She pleads— 

Mine honour was not yielded, 
But conquered merely. 

The old lion comes in when Cleopatra is yielding her hand to 
be kissed by Thyreus. Not the injuries she had done him, not 
even her treachery, could move Antony to anger against the 
syren, but an outrage to love stirs him to a flame of passionate, 
scornful, indignation— 

You were half blasted ere I knew you :—Ha ! 
Have I my pillow left unpressed in Rome, 
Forborne the getting of a lawful race, 

And by a gem of women, to be abused 


By one that looks on feeders ? 
* * * * 
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You have been a boggler ever : 
But when we in our viciousness grow hard— 
O misery on’t ! the wise gods seel our eyes ; 
In our own filth drop our clear judgments; make us 
Adore our errors; laugh at’s while we strut 
To our confusion. 
* * * % 
I found you as a morsel cold upon 
Dead Cesar’s trencher: nay, you were a fragment 
Of Cneius Pompey’s ; besides what hotter hours, 
Unregistered in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxuriously picked out: for I am sure, 
Though you can guess what temperance should be 
You know not what it is. 


At the time at which it is most easy to make the falling Antony 
angry, he finds his worthless love is false and shows her that he 
knows her to be what she really is; and yet he speaks as much in 
sorrow as in anger. Antony is not generally cruel; and yet the 
presumptuous Thyreus is whipped. Cleopatra’s artful defence of 
herself satisfies the easily-gulled Antony, and he prepares for his 
last battle. His mood is one of personal fury and desperation— 


If from the field I shall return once more 

To kiss these lips, I will appear in blood: 

I and my sword will earn our chronicle: 

There’s hope in’t yet. 
w * ws * 

I will be treble-sinew’d, hearted, breath’d, 

And fight maliciously : for when mine hours 

Were nice and lucky, men did ransom lives 

Of me for jests ; but now I’ll set my teeth, 

And send to darkness all that stop me. Come, 

Let’s have one other gaudy night. 


Again Enobarbus assists us, and says— 


Now he'll out-stare the lightning. To be furious 
Is to be frighted out of fear. 

: and I see still 

A diminution in our captain’s brain 

Restores his heart ; when valour preys on reason 
It eats the sword it fights with. -I will seek 
Some way to leave him. 


Henceforward Antony is subject to varying moods—of fury, 
despair, pathos, distraction. The firm mind is wrecked, and the 
overstrained spirit is clouded by ever-changing tones of feeling 
and by half-distraught fantasies. He would “ drown considera- 
tion.” Within him, as without him, is ruin; and his doom 
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closes darkly around him. He is, at times, almost hysterical ; 
but he always remains courteous and generous. When Enobarbus 
deserts him, Antony says— 

Go, Eros, send his treasure after ; do it ; 

Detain no jot, I charge thee; write to him— 

I will subscribe—gentle adieus and greetings: 

Say, that I wish he never find more cause 


To change a master. O, my fortunes have 
Corrupted honest men ! 


One of those odd tricks which sorrow shoots 
Out of the mind; 


Antony, in a mood of sorrowful tenderness, bids his servitors— 
Tend me to-night ; 
May be, it is the period of your duty ; 
Haply you shall not see me more ; or if, 
A mangled shadow: perchance, to-morrow 
You'll serve another master. I look on you 
As one that takes his leave. 

When remonstrated with for giving them ‘this discomfort,” 

the falling hero falls into hysterical laughter, very sad to hear— 
Ho! ho! ho! 
Now the witch take me, if I meant it thus! 

The fair, tender hands of Cleopatra buckle on the armour of 
Antony for the great captain’s last despairing fight. He goes 
forth, and she, with treachery in her heart, cries— 

That he and Cesar might 
Determine this great war in single fight ! 
Then, Antony—but now Well, on. 
‘** But now ” expresses the apprehensions which lead her to think 
only of her own interests. 

Then follow two days of furious fighting. On the first day 
Antony is triumphant ; on the second day he again fights at sea, 
and all is lost. Cesar is the victor. 

Scarus tells us that, before the last engagement— 


Antony 
Is valiant, and dejected ; and, by starts, 
His fretted fortunes give him hope, and fear, 
Of what he has, and has not. 


But his fortunes are no longer “fretted.” After the last fatal 
fight they are sunk in cureless ruin, in irretrievable disaster, which 
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destroys all illusion, and kills all hope. Then the haplessAntony 
falls into frenzy— 


All is lost ; 
This foul Egyptian hath betrayed me ; 
a * * 


Triple-turned whore! ’tis thou 
Hast sold me to this novice; and my heart 
Makes only wars on thee. Bid them all fly ; 
For when I am revenged upon my charm, 
I have done all. 


O sun, thy uprise shall I see no more ; 
Fortune and Antony part here, even here 
Do we shake hands. 

* * * * 


Betrayed I am: 
O this false soul of Egypt! this grave charm, 
Whose eyes beck’d forth my wars and call’d them home, 
Whose bosom was’my crownet, my chief end, 
Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose, 
Beguiled me to the very heart of loss. 

* * * * 
The witch shall die ; 

To the young Roman boy she hath sold me, and I fall 
Under this plot: she dies for’t. 


Shrinking before his fierce fury, Cleopatra, after her wont, seeks 
safety in deceit— 


To the monument ! 
Mardian, go tell him I have slain myself ; 
Say, that the last I spoke was “‘ Antony,” 
And word it, prithee, piteously: Hence, Mardian, 
And bring me how he takes my death. To the monument! 


Antony is telling Eros : 


I made these wars for Egypt ; and the Queen— 
Whose heart, I thought, I had, for she had mine; 
Which, whilst it was mine, had annex’d unto’t 

A million moe, now lost—she, Eros, has 

Pack’d cards with Cesar, and false play’d my glory 
Unto an enemy’s triumph. 


When Mardian enters with his false but doleful tidings of Cleo- 
patra’s death, he brings news which is, to Antony, the end of 
soldiership, of hope, of love and life. The passage equals in 
pathos “ Othello’s occupation’s gone !” 

Unarm, Eros ; the long day’s task is done, 


And we must sleep. 
* * * = 
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No more a soldier. Bruised pieces, go ; 

You have been nobly borne. 

I will o’ertake thee, Cleopatra, and 

Weep for my pardon. 
* * 


* * 
Stay for me: 

Where souls do couch.on flowers, we'll hand in hand, 

And with our sprightly port make the ghosts gaze: 

Dido and her Aineas shall want troops 

And all the haunts be ours. 
His fancy delighted to think that their ghosts would remain 
together, and that they would still love in the world of shadows. 
Cleopatra knew that Cesar wished the death of Antony, and that 
he would favour her if she should bring about his death. She 
must have divined that the news of her death would impel Antony 
to his death. The dissolute but tender hero runs upon his sword, 
and, when dying of the mortal stroke, he learns Cleopatra’s last 
falsehood, and finds that she still lives. With death fast descend- 
ing upon him, Antony is borne into the monument to her, and he 
importunes death awhile— , 


Until 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last 
I lay upon thy lips. 
Even in that supreme moment of his agony and dissolution she is 
politic, and replies : 
I dare not, dear, 
Dear my lord, pardon, I dare not, 
Lest I be taken. 
The next moment there comes over her a wave of memory and 
passion— 
Die where thou. hast lived : 
Quicken with kissing: Had my lips that power, 
Thus would I wear them out. 
After her great prince has left her, Cleopatra breaks into a fine 
burst of. most passionate indignation ; but, even then, she shows 
but little tenderness for the dead lover whom she had brought to 
ruin and to death. 

The fifth act is void of Antony—the hero has left the earth; 
and a sort of duel of jduplicity between Caesar and Cleopatra 
remains. Agrippa says of dead Antony: 

A rarer spirit never 


Did steer humanity; but you, gods, will give us 
Some faults to make us men. Cesar is touched. 
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And Cesar does worthily lament his mate in empire feeling ; the 
pity of it that— 
We could not stall together 
In the whole world. 

The last of the triumvirate desires to deceive Cleopatra as to 

his intents, and to prevent her from suicide : 
For her life in Rome 
Would be eternal in our triumph. 

She learns from Dolabella that it is Czsar’s fixed purpose to 
lead her in triumph ; and then defeated Egypt has an interview 
with conquering Czsar; but this politic boy is not to be won 
over as was his great ancestor. To him that knows so much, she 
confesses that she has 


Been laden with like frailties, which before 
Have often shamed our sex. 


Cesar leaves her, and she feels— 


He words me, girls, he words me, that I should not 
Be noble to myself. 


She will not bear to be, as an Egyptian puppet, shown to the 


Roman mob, and so— 


Now, Charmian ! 
Show me, my women, like a queen ; go fetch 
My best attires; I am again for Cydnus, 
To meet Mark Antony; sirrah, Iras, go. 
Now noble Charmian, we'll dispatch indeed, 
And when thou hast done this chare I’ll give thee leave 
To play till doomsday. Bring our crown and all. 


She rises, with Pagan heroism, to her resolve of death. She 
will die, though conquered, yet as Queen. Her last scene shall 
be splendidly acted. She rises to the ideal altitude of escaping 


Cesar, and of rejoining Antony by a death inflicted by her own 
will. 


The countryman brings the worm of Nilus— 


Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me. . 
a. Methinks I hear 
Antony call: I see him rouse himself 
To praise my noble act. 
Husband, I come ; 
Now to that name my courage prove my title ! 
I am fire and air: my other elements 
I give to baser life. 
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Come, then, and take-the last warmth of my lips. 
Farewell, kind Charmian ; Iras, long farewell. 


The rapt majesty of Egypt feels that : 


The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch, 
Which hurts, and is desired. 


The faithful Charmian finds the crown awry, mends it, and dies, 
saying : 
It is well done, and fitting for a princess 
Descended of so many royal kings. 
Cesar enters, to find Cleopatra and her women dead ; but dead 
in the calmness of stately regal beauty and splendour. The asp 
had done its work well and painlessly— 


She shall be buried by her Antony ; 

No grave upon the earth shall clip in it 

A pair so famous. High events as these 

Strike those that make them; and their story is 
No less in pity than his glory, which 

Brought them to be lamented. 

Antony and Cleopatra remain for ever a famous pair of erring 
and yet royal lovers; and that they do so remain is owing, in 
great part, to our English Shakespeare. 

What an immortal picture is that, in the fatal monument, when 
Cesar and his train re-enter! In royal robes, wearing proudly 
her regal diadem, Cleopatra, in all her majestic loveliness, lies 
upon the golden couch in that deep calm of a sleep which shall 
never know a waking. Her loves, and crimes, and sorrows are all 
past, and it is her triumph that she cannot be dragged in the 
triumph of any conqueror. The great columns suggest a haze of 
colour in dim shadow. The building is full of soft air, sun- 
steeped in the languor and the heat of dreamy Egypt; and at the 
foot of the throne, which she alone can occupy, lie Charmian and 
Iras, who had served her in life and are faithful unto death. The 
“venomous fool” has crawled away, after doing its work of 
death ; and sad Czsar looks, with pity and respect, upon the last 
of the two victims of his victory. A great painter might make a 
great picture out of this glorious subject, in which there is no 
action, and all incidents lend themselves to the painter’s art. 

“It has been said that in the construction of Shakespeare’s 
dramas there is, apart from all other ‘faculties,’ as they are 
called, an understanding manifested equal to that in Bacon’s 
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Novum Organum. That is true; and it is not a truth thas strikes 
everyone. It would become more apparent if we tried, any of us 
for himself, how, out of Shakespeare’s dramatic materials, we 
. could fashion such a result.” So Carlyle; and although the same 
thing may be done with certain other of Shakespeare’s plays, yet 
with no play can we more easily compare the finished work with 
the quarry out of which he rough hewed the materials which he 
shaped to his ends. Plutarch has supplied the mere facts which 
the creative genius of Shakespeare has transmuted into poetry 
and informed with dramatic life. English literatfire is fortunate 
in possessing the translation made by Sir Thomas North, Knight, 
of the “ Lives” of that ‘‘ grave and learned philosopher and his- 
toriographer,” Plutarch. Sir Thomas did not translate from the 
original Greek, but from the French of James Amiot, ‘‘ Abbot of 
Bellogane, Bishop of Auxerre, one of the King’s Privy Counsel, 
and Great Almoner of France.” North’s translation was made in 
1579, and was dedicated to Queen Elizabeth ; and his translation 
is of surpassing interest to us because it is the work which Shakes- 
peare used for all his classical plays—for ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” 
‘Antony and Cleopatra,” “Coriolanus,” “ Timon of Athens.” 
The copy which I possess is the folio volume, printed in Cambridge 
by John Hayes, for George Sawbridge, at the Bible on Ludgate 
Hill, London, Anno Dom. MDCLXXVI. Shakespeare, of course, 
made use of the original edition. Internal evidence alone is 
amply sufficient to prove that Shakespeare based his play on 
North’s translation. In North we find the suggestion for the 
gorgeous description of Cleopatra in her royal barge upon the 
Cydnus ; and we find nearly all the other incidents which have 
served the poet’s turn. But the marvel to critical insight is, to 
compare translation with drama, and to note what Shakespeare 
has made out of mere incident and simple narrative. There 
comes the miracle of genius. The two characters of Antony and 
of Cleopatra (not to mention other characters in the drama) are 
wholly created by our English poet. Toastudent of Elizabethan 
English North must always be a source of delight. His style is 
so pregnant, so racy, so graphic, so instinct with the idiom and 
the impulse of that noble time, that we read North with a kind 
of rapture, and have to acknowledge that he was worthy to be 
used by Shakespeare. 
One of the horrors which appalled the imagination of Cleopatra 
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when she had to dread the ignomony of a Roman triumph, was 
the idea that— 
The quick comedians 

Extemporally will stage us, and present 

Our Alexandrian revels; Antony 

Shall be brought drunken forth, and I shall see 

Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness 

I’ the posture of a whore. 
And Shakespeare himself, when he wrote the character, could 
only look forward to some boy, ‘‘ squeaking Cleopatra,” to present 
his royal horoine. In his day, on his stage, women were only 
acted by boys. How he must have longed, in inner fancy, for a 
capable actress to represent Cleopatra! It is wonderful, but for 
the fact that ideals transcend all facts, that a dramatist should be 
able to conceive such a character to be represented by a boy 
actor. 

One or two historical facts are of interest in connexion with a 
consideration of Shakespeare’s play. Alexandria was founded as 
a city and a capital by Alexander, 332 B.c. The first of the Greek 
dynasty of Egyptian kings was Ptolemceus Sotor, who began his 
reign 323 B.C. He was a Macedonian general, who had served 
both Philip and Alexander, and who, on the death of Alexander, 
recieved Egypt as his reward. Onthe promontory called Lochias 
he built that palace of the Ptolemies in which Cleopatra lived, and 
reigned, and loved. She was of pure Greek race, and had little 
Egyptian strain in her blood. Her father was Ptolemy Auletes, 
and she was.born 69 B.c. Ptolemy Auletes was the illegitimate 
son of Lathyrus, and was a weak and vicious man. I can find 
no clear record of the character of Cleopatra's mother; but the 
great Queen. probably knew no more of a mother’s love or care 
than does a chicken that has been hatched by anincubator. Her 
father was deposed, and had to fly from Egypt. His eldest 
daughter, Berenice, and her husband, Archelaus, ruled in his 
absence; but when he returned, the father put his daughter and 
son-in-law to death. Cleopatra had two brothers, each of whom 
bore the name of Ptolemy ; and she was married successively to 
these two Ptolemies. After her father’s death she shared the throne 
with her husband brother, the elder Ptolemy, who was younger 
than his wife; but the two sovereigns did not agree. After 
Ptolemy’s death Cleopatra reigned alone. Her second boy- 


brother-husband did not share the throne with her. She went to 
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Rome with Julius Cesar, and in Rome she poisoned her young 
brother. 

It is a little surprising that no great English actress should 
have connected her reputation with a character so sumptuous and 
so subtle. Mrs. Siddons played Dryden’s Cleopatra, but never 
essayed Shakespeare’s Cleopatra. I should, however, hardly 
imagine that the grand and noble tragic actress could have 
adequately presented 

The strong coil of her grace ; 

or could have realised the dissolute Queen. Mrs. Siddons, great 
artist as she was, would probably have been found wanting in the 
pliant versatility of witchery and of wantonness. I have only 
seen ‘* Antony and Cleopatra” acted at Sadler’s Wells Theatre. 
Phelps was not suited by Antony, but George Bennet was an 
excellent Enobarbus. Miss Glyn had well conceived Cleopatra, 
and acted many shades of the part finely ; but yet failed wholly to 
satisfy our ideal of ‘‘ Egypt.” She did not convince us with the 
full illusion of the subtle serpent of old Nile. Macready played 
Antony in 1833; but he has left but scanty record of the effect 
produced by the play and by the part. 

After the assassination of Julius Czsar, she returned to Alex- 
andria, and there commenced her amour with the amorous 
Antony—they lived together as lovers for about fourteen years. 
Julius Cesar was the father of her son, Cesarion, who was put to 
death by Octavianus. By Antony she had three children— 
Alexander, Ptolemy, and a daughter, who continued the mother’s 
name of Cleopatra. Surely a daughter of Antony and of Cleopatra 
must have been a wonder of beauty and of wit. The younger 
Cleopatra married Juba, King of Mauritania. All these three 
children graced the triumph of Czsar on his return to Rome, after 
the deaths of their renowned parents. Octavius, or Octavianus, was 
the grand-nephew of Julius Cesar, but was adopted as a son by 
the great Cesar. Octavius was the son of Atia, daughter of 
Ceesar’s sister, Julia, and was nineteen years of age at the time of 
the murder of Julius. Octavia, the second wife of Antony, was 
the half-sister of Octavianus. At the time of their deaths, 
31 B.c., Cleopatra was thirty-eight, and Antony, says Plutarch, 
was fifty-three, or, as some say, fifty-six years of age, 

The coin which presents us with the only extant likeness of 
Cleopatra, does not give evidence of surpassing facial beauty. 
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Plutarch—rendered to us by the quaint Sir Thomas North—tells 
us that, ‘‘ Now her beauty (as it is reported) was not no passing as 
unmatchable of other women, nor yet such as upon present view 
did'enamour men with her; but so sweet was her company and 
conversation, that a man could not possibly but be taken. And, 
besides her beauty, the good grace she had to talk and to dis- 
course, her courteous nature, that tempered her words and deeds, 
was a spur that pricked to the quick. Furthermore, besides all 
these, her voice and words were marvellous pleasant; for her 
tongue was an instrument of music to divers sports and pastimes, 
the which she easily turned into any language that pleased her.” 
The truth is that such women become ideals in our imagination, 
and the image that we form of them transcends all realistic des- 
cription, or careful analysis of the quality of their charm. Mary 
Queen of Scots was another of the witch-women of history in 
whom loveliness exceeded even beauty. Cleopatra had no thick 
lips or broad nose. She had nothing of the Egyptian type, and 
was pure Greek in shape, in feature, in purity of line, and delicacy 
of form. Tawny she may have been—but dusky, never. Her ex- 
pression must have been ever changing and yet always ravishing, 
Her eyes must have been glorious—full of wit, fire, force, and yet 
with hardness in their depths. Beneath Phoebus’ amorous kisses 
she may have been burned into a golden glow of voluptuous soft- 
ness ; and we always fancy her with as much stately majesty as is 
compatible with utter grace. She was full of natural magic, and 
could fill an adorer with fine frenzy, with infatuated intoxication, 
with passionate folly, with delirious delight. Such a lover would 
reck as little as Antony did of ruin, disgrace, dishonour, and 
death. She made men mad, and made them happy in their mad- 
ness. She was irresistible, and she subjugated a lover with 
demoniacal possession, with a ceaseless fever in the veins, and 
with unsteady fire in the brain. As we read of her in our Shakes- 
peare, and gradually learn to see and to hear her, we image to 
ourselves such matchless charm that we can feel with, while we 
pity, Antony. His infatuation is, at least, explicable. He was 
besotted by shameful passion ; but we can well understand why 
and how he was besotted. The flower chains which held him in 
hours of lascivious dalliance hardened into iron chains which 
bound him to his fall when' the dark day of danger and disaster 
came. She had enslaved and enervated his will, and rendered 
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nugatory his captaincy and courage. Our pleasant vices become 
scourges in the hands of the just gods, and the fate of Antony is an 
illustration of moral retribution. Her’s was a dcemonic nature, 
and her’s were dceemonic gifts—but, oh, the witchery of all this 
sumptuous and seductive evil! Of his two characters of Antony, 
and of Cleopatra, it were almost idle, perhaps unnecessary, to 
enquire which of the two be the more perfectly rendered. It may 
seem a strange thing to say, but yet, in its essence, the character 
of Antony is the more complex. It extends over a wider range 
of faculties and of feelings. Cleopatra has more wit: Antony 
more intellect. With her the rock of selfishness stands bare from 
out the whirlpool of the waves of passion: with Antony, self is 
hidden by his love. It sounds like a paradox, but it is true, that 
the character of Cleopatra is simple owing to her duplicity. The 
key-notes of her character and actions are policy and passion ; 
but the generous infatuation of the fond Antony is most impolitic, 
and disregards all his truer and higher interests. Antony was 
capable of fervent love; of love illicit and unhallowed but yet 
strong unto death. Cleopatra had no real love, even for Antony. 
She was incapable of the nobleness and devotion of love, but she 
could feel strongly a sensual fantasy, a vanity in lust, and a desire 
for the protection and the benefits conferred by the greatest 
prince of the world, who could shield Egypt, and could give away 
kingdoms, Shakespeare has drawn his Cleopatra hard; she is 
never really tender. Always feminine, she is yet rarely womanly. 
She lived her life without thinking about living or about life ; while 
Antony, like Macbeth, can outsoar the ignorant present, can 
recognise the dealings of the gods, and can feel the pathos of the 
conscious degradation of a noble spirit. The high abstract thought 
and splendid imagery are given to Antony and not to Cleopatra. 
He it is, and not she, that sees ‘‘ a cloud that’s dragonish.” Full 
of guile, her uncloying charm always stimulated and irritated, 
and retained her lover. To her it was not hardness to dissemble. 
Antony could make a fool of himself for the sake of the woman 
that he loved; Cleopatra could suck out advantage from the man 
that loved her. Her passions went hand in hand with her 
interests; she had amours with Cesar, Pompey, Antony. In 
Antony’s dual nature, one part of him was obscured by blind 
passion, while his better part of man knew, with indignation, that 
he was the doting dupe of a worthless wanton. His anger 
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against Cleopatra was sharpened by self-contempt. While still 
under her potent spell, he had the bitterness of feeling that his 
higher nature knew her to be as she really was; and yet he could 
not shake off her fascination. Antony had in him a strain of the 
heroic, but it was heroism debased by weakness, and enervated by 
sensuality. If Antony had conquered Czesar—and at one time it 
seemed possible that he might do so—Cleopatra would have 
remained faithful to her lover; but when Czsar seemed likely to 
become, and, indeed, became supreme victor, she was ready to 
intrigue with Cesar, and the dread of being dragged in his Roman 
triumph alone impelled her to seek Antony in death. Had Cesar 
renounced the crowning glory of his triumph, she might have 
lived to bewitch the last of the great triumvirs. And yet, while 
we know her baseness, she remains for us—as she was to Antony 
—a being of irresistible attraction, a woman of glorious charm. 
We have left ourselves no space to dwell upon the structure of 
the play, or to analyse its many other characters. We have been 
absorbed, in this brief essay, in an attempt to admire and to enjoy 
Shakespeare’s two great characters of Antony and of Cleopatra. 
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The Stage Curtain. 


By W. J. LAWRENCE. 


N examining a play of the Stuart-Elizabethan era, it must have 
been frequently remarked by earnest students of the drama— 

and more particularly those rare aves, who, to the ordinary 
judgment of the critic, unite the practical eye of the actor—that 
no matter how adroitly the catastrophe may have been worked out, 
the actual stage picture with which the piece concluded was, as a 
rule, weak and ineffective in the extreme. And this despite the 
fact that the final act of most tragedies and histories of the 
period was crammed to repletion with bustling incident ; indeed, 
the inference that little or no attempt was made to form a 
picturesque or striking tableau, such as is now a recognised 
feature of most dramatic performances, is readily deducible 
from a variety of sources. Look at Hamlet, for example. 
Nine out of every ten modern playwrights would have 
terminated the piece with the death of the Prince; but Shakes- 
peare must needs bring Fortinbras upon the scene to create 
an anti-climax, and bore the audience inexpressibly with a 
windy oration. In many instances the Stuart-Elizabethan dramatist 
permitted his characters to depart one by one until a bare 
stage was left in view of the audience—bare, that is, save for 
the tobacco-taking gallants of the day who lounged thereon, and 
whose presence ufidoubtedly militated against the formation of 
appropriate grouping. In the case of a comedy the performance 
was oftentimes concluded with a lively dance, or the epilogue 
was spoken by the heroine “in character” while still on the stage 
among others of the dramatis persone—-neither of which termina- 
tions was absolutely devoid of effect, although the strict relevancy 
of their introduction might be gravely called in question. Now, 
it goes without saying that one would be committing the grossest 
of errors in attributing these minor defects to sheer ignorance of 
stage exigencies or a mere want of constructive ability on the part of 
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the great dramatists of this most halcyon period. The blame of the 
matter rests almost entirely upon the primitive mechanism of the 
contemporary playhouses. The mystic world behind the scenes 
could not be neatly and effectively cut off from the material world 
before for the simple reason that the arras or worsted curtain, 
then in vogue, was divided into two parts, which were furnished 
with rings placed upon an iron rod, and had to be drawn across the 
stage by a more or less clumsy attendant. We can thus see that, 
even if the author or stage manager had paid some attention to the 
final grouping of his characters, his efforts would in all probability 
have been rendered fruitless by the rude means whereby the scene 
was shut off from the view oftheaudience. But in point ofscenical 
and mechanical embellishment our early theatres were half a 
century behindthetimes. At first sight it appears naturally sur- 
prising that, although elaborately-constructed scenery was a 
common feature of the Court Masques of James the First, the intro- 
duction and general use of this vitally important theatrical adjunct 
should have been delayed until after the Restoration; and yet 
very little reflection suffices to explain away the apparent 
difficulty. It may be premised that the actors were already too far 
impeded in their movements by the presence of the privileged stool- 
holders to permit of their discussing the advisability of introducing 
an extra incubus in the shape of Inigo Jones’s innovation ; add to 
this the more powerful objection of expense,and the apparent 
wantonness of this procrastination disappears into thin air. A 
similar argument does not hold good, however, in the case of the 
ordinary roller curtain, which, as Malone explicitly informs us, was 
first brought into use in England by Inigo Jones in the early Court 
Masques. But the simultaneous existence of two widely different 
kinds of curtains naturally draws our attention tothe strange history 
of that obviously necessary theatrical auxiliary. Viewed in its 
entirety, this will serve the ulterior purpose of indicating that the 
stage curtain, at every period of its existence, has exercised a con- 
siderable influence upon the constructive nature of every play which 
it ushered in. 

When Zschylus, circa B.c. 490, elevated the primitive drama 
to the dignity of a “ local habitation and a name ”—widening its 
scope by augmenting the number of personages and adding the 
deceptive qualities of scenical detail—he omitted to furnish this 
earliest Temple with the wherewithal to hide the preparation of 
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the rites from the prying eyes of the assembled worshippers. On 
this account his own plays and those of Sophocles begun and 
ended with an absolutely bare stage-—a system involving the sacri- 
fice of so much theatrical effect without minimising the labours 
of the author that subsequent dramatists, beginning with 
Euripides, set their faces sternly against it; hence the adoption 
of an extraordinary species of stage curtain, devised as a screen, 
not to the entire logeum, but to the comparatively smaller 
proscenium in the background. This was attached to a roller 
working beneath the stage, and descended through a slit in the 
boards at the beginning of the performance and was drawn 
upwards at its termination. The Romans, who derived their 
theatre from the Greeks, not only appropriated this curious 
stage curtain, but likewise retained its original appellation of 
auloeum. In Rome it remained in general vogue until the dis- 
ruption of the Empire; but with the revival of Literature and 
Art in Italy came the erection of temporary wooden stages, 
whose primitive construction led to the introduction of that 
double curtain which was afterwards transferred to the early 
‘Spanish and English theatres. 

At this juncture, however, the history of the stage curtain 
becomes perplexingly entangled, as Medizval Italy was not only 
devoid of a centre powerful enough to set the mode in things 
theatrical, but was broken up into a number of petty States, each 
with a haughtily reserved Court boasting its individual parasites, 
actors, authors, architects, and even scene painters. When 
Bojardo’s “‘ Timone” was produced at Ferrara, about the year 
1490, we find that the double curtains, as well as the traverses— 
another important feature of the early English stage—were 
made use of in the representation. It is noteworthy, however, 
that the first permanent theatre in Italy was erected at Milan, 
in 1491, by Lodovico detto il Moro, and was built entirely after 
the manner of Ancient Rome. One obviously looks for the 
resuscitation, in some measure, of the old “ descendigg” roller 
curtain to account for Vasari’s allusion, in his clever relation of 
the “Apparato per le Nozze, del principe D. Francisco di 
Toscano,” to the fall of the curtain at the commencement of a 
Florentian comedy.* Indeed, with its revival an accepted fact, 





* Vide Works, Tom VIL., p. 338. 
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the great difficulty which that learned authority on the Italian 
drama, Mr. J. C. Walker, experienced in expounding an 
important passage in ‘‘Orlando Furioso,” can be readily ex- 
plained away. In the course of his description of the reception 
given to Melissa at the castle of Tristano (Canto XXXII. st. 80), 
Ariosto says :— 


Quale al cader de le cortine suole 
Parer, fra mille lampade, la scena 

D’ Archi, e di pii d’una superba mole 
D'oro, e di statue, e di pitture piena. 


of which the following is among the very few faithful translations 
which have been given :— 


Thus, at the curtain’s gradual fall we spy, 
Amidst a thousand lamps, a prospect fair, 

Triumphal arcs, proud piles that threat the sky, 
Statues, and fretted gold, and pictures rare. 


The first forty cantos of ‘‘ Orlando Furioso”’ were published in 
1515. Asthey were written at Ferrara, where the poet had some 
time previously taken up his résidence, Mr. Walker naturally 
surmised that his knowledge of the theatre was entirely derived 
from observations made in that city. This being so, he found it a 
matter of extreme difficulty to reconcile Ariosto’s allusion with 
the evidence given in the printed copy of Bojardo’s ‘“‘ Timone” 
respecting the use of the double curtains, evidently overlooking 
that between the years 1490 and 1515 great changes may 
have taken place consequent upon the example and influence of 
Milan. 

The origin of the ordinary roller curtain, although purely Italian, 
will probably remain for ever shrouded in mystery; its adoption, 
however, in the Masques of Inigo Jones furnishes us with some 
approximate date of its early use on the Continent. We know 
that in some of the Italian States the primitive double curtain, 
working on an iron rod, was improved upon by pulling the cur- 
tains up on each side in a festoon* ; and it is probable that, when 
the rise of the vernacular drama led to the abandonment of the 





*It is amusing in a busy world to read M. Arthur Pougin’s sarcastic outburst 
over certain Wagnerian reforms in his elaborate ‘' Dictionnaire Historique et 
Pittoresque du Théatre” (Paris, 1885). ‘* Aujourd’hui,” he says, writing under 
“ Rideau,” “l’usage du rideau, tel que nous le voyons pratique en France, est 
général par toute l'Europe; pourtant, Richard Wagner, dont la rage de reforme 
etait vraiment prodigieuse, avait fait établir sur son théatre de Bayreuth, le double 
rideau 4 coulisses, dont les petites ee de marionnettes sont depuis longtemps 
les seules 4 se servir.” 
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ancient theatres, the new structures readily lent themselves to the 
evolution of the roller curtain out of the latter-mentioned method. 

In all probability the roller curtain first drew up upon an 
English theatrical performance when that elegant house, yclept 
the Duke’s, was opened to the public on Friday, June 28, 1661. 
That the divided curtain was in regular use down to the year 1658, 
but was superseded by the roller at least as early as 1669, is clearly 
shown by the two following stage directions: the one from ‘‘ The 
First Day’s Entertainment at Rutland House by Declamation and 
Musick after the manner of the Ancients” (1658), as arranged by 
Sir William Davenant; the other from the same author’s altera- 
tion of “The Tempest ’”’ (1669). (1.) ‘‘ The song ended, the cur- 
tains are drawn open again, and the epilogue enters.” (2.) ‘‘The 
front of the stage is opened, and the band of twenty-four violins, 
with the harpsechols and theorbos which accompany the voices 
are placed between the pit and the stage. While the overture is 
playing, the curtain rises, and discovers a new frontispiece, joined 
to the great pilasters on each side of the stage.” 

With the almost simultaneous adoption in England of scenical 
accessories and the roller curtain came a powerful and abiding 
change over the spirit of the drama. The inclusion of scenery, 
which quickly led to the predominance of spectacular effect, proved 
the immediate downfall of the poetic drama, as it could no longer 
afford to ignore the unity of place, and was shorn of its luxurious- 
ness by the material simulation of what had been previously 
painted by the poet’s pen. But the influence of the roller curtain 
failed to render itself apparent with such surprising celerity. 
Eventually, however, its presence led to more effective stage 
grouping, and gave the author valuable assistance in his plausible 
endeavour to create effect otherwise than by the longaccepted juggle 
of words. 

Although our lively Gallic neighbours have hitherto enjoyed the 
reputation of belonging in the main to the most extreme section of 
the “‘ prunes and prism ” school, in matters theatrical, to them must 
we accord the unenviable distinction of having originated all those 
bizarre curtains which have, from time to time, outraged the pro- 
prieties. Possibly there may be a few old playgoers still living 
who retain a vivid recollection of having seen themselves reflected 
in the looking-glass curtain which Cabanelle—at the instigation 
of Mr. Glossop, the manager, who had witnessed something 
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similar in Paris—constructed for the Coburg. This enormous 
gewgaw, which was first exhibited to the patrons of the old melo- 
dramatic house on Boxing-day, 1821, was composed of some sixty 
ingeniously dovetailed pieces, measured about thirty-five feet in 
height by thirty-three in width, and weighed in all fully five tons! 
Happily the costly nature of the device prevented its re-duplication 
over the country; but playgoers of to-day are unfortunately only 
too familiar with the “‘ advertising” curtain, which has even made 
its re-appearance in Paris at the new Porte St. Martin, after a 
number of years of banishment. It is pleasant to turn from al 
this, and award the French a meed of praise for their inven- 
tion of that very useful accessory, the rideau de maneuvre, or act- 
drop. ‘‘ We shall perhaps be arraigned for bad taste,” says the 
“Dublin Theatrical Observer,” of January 23, 1821, treating of 
some radical alterations at the local theatre, ‘“ but we prefer the 
Green Curtain. It is much more pleasing to the eye than is the 
glare from the drop-scene, which, borrowed from our Freach 
neighbours, has been substituted in its place. The rising of the 
curtain, too, gave by contrast a brilliancy to the scene, and was a 
sort of signal for putting the audience in good humour.” This 
passage is worthy of note if only because it shows at what parti- 
cular period the act-drop came into general vogue throughout 
Great Britain. _The obviously necessary use of the stage curtain 
in France has also given rise to a couple of technicalities, with 
one of which—lever de rideau—we are ourselves conversant, both 
in its original form and its somewhat slangy equivalent. We have 
not yet arrived at the length of calling an unpretentious afterpiece 
a baisser de rideau; but, for the matter of that, the “‘ curtain- 
lowerer ” seems to have had its day in England. 
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Gilbert Abbott a Beckett as a 
Dramatist. 


By ARTHUR A BECKETT. 


U NDER this title an article recently appeared in a theatrical 

annual of established position which contained so many no 
doubt unintentional inaccuracies that it may not be out of place 
for a son of the departed playwright to say what he knows about 
the subject. I am the better able to undertake the task because I 
have before me, collected in two goodly volumes, my father’s 
dramatic works. At the end of the article to which I have 
referred brief mention is made of ‘‘ The King Incog.,” which, the. 
writer says, he believes to have been the first piece, my father 
wrote. He is right. It was the first piece, but I think it deserves 
a little more attention than he has given to it, as it is a fair 
example of how a piece was produced fifty years ago. It was 
written when my father, a lad of two-and-twenty, was connected 
with a paper called “ Figaro in London,” of which he was the 
originator, editor, and entire literary staff. He thus announced it 
in No. 110, on Saturday, January 11, 1834 :— 


A new farce, from our own pen, will have been produced here 
(the Fitzroy Theatre) before this number gets into the nation’s 
hands, though we go to the press too early (for the purpose of 
supplying the whole world) to know what reception it will experi- 
ence. It is called “‘ The King Incog.,’’ and, anticipating a failure, 
we will be beforehand with our apology. The following history of 
the thing must be an excuse for its errors: 

Commenced on Friday, 
Finished on Saturday, 
Copied on Monday, 
Parts distributed on Tuesday, 
Rehearsed on Wednesday, 
Acted on Thursday, 
and (for what we know) 
Dead and d d by Friday, 
which is about as ‘concise a record as we are able to give of it. 
Whatever may be its fate, we shan’t care, for it would be poor 
philosophy in us not to bear a laugh at our own expense when we 
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indulge in so many at the expense of others. Whether received 
with favour or the reverse, we bow (in the words of an established 
claptrap) to the decision of a BRITISH audience! 


G'ancing through the pages of this paper (it was illustrated by 
Seymour, and, according to my friend Mr. Joseph Hatton—an 
opinion | share with him—the precursor of ‘‘ Punch”), I can quite 
understand that my father, as a very outspoken critic himself, must 
have been nervous of the verdict of his colleagues. However, he 
had no reason for this apprehension, as the play (it was a particu- 
larly bright farce in two acts) was a great success, and, for those 
days, hada long run. I find in the next number but one of 
“Figaro in London” an advertisement of its publication, “‘ price 
one shilling, by John Miller (agent to the Dramatic Authors’ 
Society), 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.” In his preface 
to the work my father, after pointing out some anachronisms 
( having introduced ‘ pink notepaper,’ ‘ Jacob’s Law Dictionary,’ 
and ‘the bump of benevolence’ into the time of Charles the 
Second”), continues: ‘‘ For other deficiencies the only plea that 
can be offered is the fact of its being the first dramatic effort of 
its author, and its having been written in two days, as well as pro- 
duced so hastily that it was not even rehearsed till the morning 
before the night of its performance.” He concludes: ‘‘ These 
and all other obstacles were triumphantly surmounted by the 
talents of the performers, and the author, being equally grateful 
to all, acknowledges his obligations to ‘ the whole strength of the 
company.’” Amongst those performers were Perry, Mitchell, 
Oxberry, Mr. and Mrs. Manders, and Miss Crisp. Shortly after 
this my father produced “ The Revolt of the Workhouse,” which 
was played at the Fitzroy in 1834 and the City in 1835. This piece 
so pleased Mr. Buller, the then Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs, that that right hon. gentleman went several times to see it. 
It was a skit upon the abuses of poor-law relief. According to 
“* D——-G,” who wrote the prefaces to the pieces published by 
Cumberland, it was ‘‘a pleasant burlesque written in rhyme.” 
My father is called ‘‘ Mr. Beckett” by this gentleman, to whom, 
no doubt, he was quite a new man, and who evidently had not 
read the title page, in which the author is described as Gilbert 
Abbott a Beckett, Esq., and said to have “also produced three 


other popular pieces—‘ Man Fred,’ ‘Figaro in London,’ and 
‘Unfortunate Miss Bailey.’” 
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It is scarcely necessary to say that “‘ Man Fred” was a travesty 
(my father called it a “burlesque ballet opera”) of Byron’s 
dramatic poem. At thetime Parliament had just abolished the 
cruel practice of allowing children to be used as chimney sweeps, 
and the author made the hero a master sweep, whose occupation 
had gone, owing to the passing of the new Act. “‘ D——G,” in his 
‘* remarks biographical and critical,” calls attention to the merits of 
Mr. Mitchell, who he describes as ‘‘a performer almost new to the 
London boards,” who had gained “ great celebrity by his quaintly- 
comical representation of Man Fred,” and hopes “ that his merits, 
which were of a peculiarly amusing and original cast, would meet 
with due encouragement among the many theatres of the 
metropolis.” He also alludes to the burlesque containing “some 
good fun with the spirits of our popular Italian vocalists and 
figurantes, aided by appropriate music.” At that time gas was 
gradually making its way, and Ann Starkie, with her thoughts 
turned towards wax and tallow, exclaims : 

Hope’s light gleams faintly, like a kitchen light ; 

But of Hope’s candles time expands the wicks— 

The kitchen light becomes a parlour six! 

And then expanding gradually more 

The parlour six—behold! a drawing-room four ! 

x % % * 

So does philosophy revive the breast 

That with its misery is sore opprest. 
Having once taken up his pen to write for the stage, my father’s 
dramatic work increased by leaps and bounds, and, no doubt, he 
wrote at express rate speed. But, looking through his many works, 
I find the same good-natured fun, the cheery topical allusions that 
have done so much to popularise his ‘‘ Comic Blackstone,” and 
** Comic Histories of England,” and ‘‘ Rome.” If I were to quote 
all I should like to preserve, this paper would be too long; but I 
cannot help copying out the following lines, taken from his ‘“‘ Three 
Graces,” produced at the Princess's, April 17, 1843, with Wright, 
Paul Bedford, and Oxberry in the principal characters. Mercury, 
disguised as one of the Graces, says: 

But since in my companions grace you see, 

I beg you'll for a moment look at me. 

Graces as the opera danseuse reveals, 

Besides especially in toes and heels. 


Sir, I would stand for half an hour or so 
On the extremity of my great toe ; 
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And for five minutes I would almost. bear 

To keep one leg suspended in the air ; 

While for so long upon my heel I spin, 

I can scarce stop myself when I begin. 

In saying this I must be right, 

When it commands some fifty pounds per night. 


To which Eteocles replies: 


If such a feat your feet can do, 

Grace is in all your steps, ’tis very true. 

Upon one leg you stand, I think you say, 

But more than that is witnessed every day ; 

So on that head your claims you must abandon, 

Some keep their ground who’ve not a leg to stand on. 
The second passage appears in “O Gimini! or, the Brothers of 
Co(u)rse,” the last burlesque my father wrote, which was performed 
at the Haymarket on April 12, 1852. As a burlesque of Corsican 
hospitality it seems to me particularly happy. 

(Enter Madame DEI FRANCHI.) 

MAYNARD. Oh, this is Madame dei Franchi. 
MADAME. That is my name, sir. You are welcome here: 

What will you take? A glass of wine—some beer? 

A cup of tea? pray say so if you will ; 

A devilled kidney—perhaps you'd like a grill ? 
Maynarp. Thank you, not now; I’ll have some supper later. 
MADAME (to MARIA). Order one sausage and a hot potatur. 


(Exit MARIA). 
MAYNARD. Though I had been as welcome, perhaps, with none, 
I bring an introduction from your son. 


(Hands letter.) 
MapDAME. This letter from my son? (To GriFFo.) Go tell Maria 
To put fresh coals upon the kitchen fire. 
A guest sent by my son is welcome thrice. 
(To GRIFFO.) Besides the sausage let them boil some rice. 
After my father was appointed a metropolitan police magistrate 
(many years after the date given by the writer in the “ Era 
Almanack’’), he gradually ceased writing for the stage, and in his 
later works was associated with his old friend and colleague, and 
editor of ‘‘ Punch,” the late Mark Lemon. The arrangement 
between them was that my father should write the lines, and 
Mr. Lemon should attend the rehearsals and select the music. So 
far I have spoken only of my father’s burlesques; but besides the 
ordinary hackwork of the stock dramatist, which found specimens 
in his translations, or, as they would now be called, adaptations, 
of numerous comic operas (‘“‘ The Ambassadress,”’ played at the 
St. James’s and Princess’s; ‘‘ The Postilion of Lonjumeau,” at the 
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St. James’s ; ‘‘ The Black Domino,” and others), he wrote several 
very excellent original comedies, full of the smart writing of the 
school of his contemporary, Douglas Jerrold. He even was author 
of several serious dramas, but his intensely keen perception of the 
ridiculous frequently made him mar some of his most impressive 
situations by the insertion of an inappropriate (because un- 
timely) witticism. From the specimen I have given at the 
commencement of this article it will be seen that my father was 
only too prone to laugh at himself, and this was his bent through 
life. He could never be quite serious. Kind and genial in the 
highest degree, and in his later years (he died before he was forty- 
six) most anxious not towound the susceptibilities of others, he was 
always ready to make a joke at his own expense. As a proof 
of the difficulty he experienced in keeping out an anachronism 
’ when it raised a laugh, even to the last, I quote from the version 
of “‘ Don Czsar de Bazan,” prepared by himself and Mr. Lemon. 
Herel find, in reply to a request of the villainous Don José to get rid 
of his guests at once, the Marquis de Rotondo, in the time of Charles 
II. of Spain, in Madrid, is made to say: “ Gentlemen, pray lead 
your partners to the adjoining room; there is something pro- 
vided there, which I flatter myself will gratify and astonish you. 
(Aside.) Sandwiches and wine!” To this day several of his farces 
keep the stage in the provinces, and before the system of travel- 
ling companies with London successes they were even more 
numerous. Amongst these I may mention ‘‘ The Man with the 
Carpet Bag,” ‘“‘ The Turned Head,” and ‘‘ The Siamese Twins.” 
Charles Dickens had so high an opinion of his dramatic powers 
that he begged him to prepare some of his stories for the stage to 
checkmate the unauthorised plagiarists. In this manner “* The 
Chimes” was written, in conjunction with Mr. Lemon. Besides 
his pieces he wrote the ‘‘ Quizziology of the British Drama,’’ 
which cleverly depicted the peculiarities of the stock characters of 
the drama in 1846, and also a pamphlet entitled ‘Scenes from 
the Rejected Comedies by some of the Competitors for the Prize 
of £500, offered by Mr. B. Webster, Lessee of the Haymarket 
Theatre, for the best Original Comedy illustrative of English 
manners,” published at the “ Punch” office in 1844. This work 
the writer in the “Era Almanack” confuses with the “ Quiz- 
ziology ” which appeared originally as a series of papers in the 
** Table Book,” and was illustrated by George Cruikshank, whose 
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brother Robert had supplied the ‘place of Seymour, when that 
artist, in a fit of pique, retired from “‘ Figaro in London.” - In the 

“‘ Scenes from Rejected Comedies” my father happily parodied 

the styles of Sheridan Knowles, Douglas Jerrold, Mr. Justice (then 
Serjeant) Talfourd, J. R. Planché, E. Fitzball, Dion Boucicault, 

Leigh Hunt, Mark Lemon, Lord Lytton, and—lastly—himself, 

His parody of “Ion” suggests that before ‘“‘ Trial by Jury”’ was 

written a model for such a composition existed. My father treats 

a call to the Bar in mock heroic fashion which concludes with 

the following lines :— . 





MACDONALD (just called). Pardon me, noble benchers, if I ask 
A boon, like that which Phaéton implored 
From Phoebus, his own sire. 

w% * * 


* 
All I ask is that 
In mine own chariot let me drive you home. 


First BENCHER. ’Tis well! This high assemblage we dissolve. 
Come, lead me out, for I am very old. 
When will the dawn of childhood come 
Over the spirit, like a heaven-born light, 
Breaking beneath the darkness of old age ? 
Why is it thus? Are frames less strong than wills ? 


Juttus (also just called). You'd better ask those questions of the 
hills. 


First BENCHER. I have done so, sir, and vain it ever proves. 
MACDONALD. Then, if the hills won’t serve you, try the groves. 


In “ The Absurdities of a Day,” by J. R. Planché, my father 
called attention to the “ realism” of the stage, which, seemingly, 
was as much the fashion in 1844 as in 1887. The description of 
the scene might suit a modern “ set” at a West-end theatre in 
the present day :— 

“The stage represents a splendidly furnished drawing-room. 
There are two windows in the flat, each with a gilt cornice in the 
style of Louis Quatorze ; the curtains are of satin damask, and 
there is a deep fringe over the top (this fringe must be exactly one 
foot in depth, for a good deal of the interest of the piece is wound 
up in it; the cornice must also be massive, for the incidents hang 
upon them). In the centre of the stage is a round table with gilt 
claws, and on the top is a light blue silk embroidered cover. 
Between the windows is a practicable mantelpiece, with a French 
clock upon it, which must strike the quarters; for it must be 


heard twice in the course of the scene, as there is a joke that” 
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depends upon the striking of the clock twice within a quarter of 
an hour. On the table is a copy of the ‘Court Journal,’ the 
‘ Book of Beauty’ for last year, and a camellia japonica in a 
small Dresden china flower case. The carpet is a real Axminster, 
and a pier glass stands at the back of the clock, running from the 
bottom of the stage to the top, so that the heroine may see 
herself in it at full length, as her principal sentiment depends 
upon this effect being fully realised. The chairs are en suite with 
the curtains, the frames matching the cornices. There are 
several copies in alabaster of the Laocoon, the Venus de Medici» 
the Dying Gladiator, the Three Graces, and other well-known 
pieces of sculpture scattered about the room, which must be 
highly scented with eau de Cologne, so that the odour may reach 
the back row in the upper gallery. On the rising of the curtain 
Lady de Stanville is sitting with three spaniels of King Charles’s 
breed toying at her feet; Lord de Stanville is eating a biscuit 
devilled in champagne, and Honoria de Stanville is playing the 
polka on a_Broadwoods’ piano.” 

It may not be inappropriate to bring my notes to a conclusion 
with my father’s introduction to his travestie of his own piece, 
which, it is scarcely necessary to say, was a tissue of absurdity. 
It shall be my last quotation from the two volumes before me :— 

‘“* The extreme conciseness of this gentleman’s style enables us 
to print his comedy entire; and when we see the wide range of 
subjects it embraces ; the rough honesty of the tar ; the reckless- 
ness of the libertine lord; the abiding endurance of the patient 
girl; the affectionate bluffness of her father, the Admiral; the 
merry promptness of the coxswain to indulge in one of those 
hornpipes which constitute the distinctive character of the British 
seaman—when we see so much genuine nature; such pathos, 
such a wholesome enthusiasm for English commerce, such a nice 
feeling for the peerage, which makes the libertine lord repent in 
the fourth act—when we see all this, we are only surprised that 
the comedy is in this collection instead of being acted on the 
boards of the Haymarket. Whether the fine and healthy tone of 
British sentiment, whether the well-turned compliments to the 
English merchant would have told in the present day of artificial 
institutions may be doubtful ; but, with all respect for the Com- 
mittee who rejected the ‘School for Sentiment,’ we think the 
experiment was worth trying. Perhaps Mr. Webster may yet be 
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tempted to cast a piece so evidently written with an eye to his 
present company.” 

To the last my father laughed at himself, and was the very 
antithesis to those who belong to the cynical school of dramatists 
which finds so much favour nowadays. This may be the reason 
why the following lines were written by Douglas Jerrold (who 
certainly was seldom accused of too much sentimentality) in the 
pages of “ Punch” when my father died: “ On the 30th of 
August, 1856, passed from among us a genial manly spirit, singularly 
gifted with the subtlest powers of wit and humour; faculties ever 
exercised by their possessor to the healthiest and most innocent 
purpose. On the Bench his firmness, moderation, and gentleness 
won him public respect, as they endeared him to all within their 
influence. His place knows him not; but his memory is tenderly 
cherished.” 
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The Woman and the Law! 


(A True Story told before Mr. Fustice Hawkins at the recent Liverpool A ssizes, 
—Vide Daily Telegraph, Feb. 8.) 


[From ‘‘ Puncu.”’] 


N the criminal dock stood a woman alone, 

- To be judged for her crime, her one fault to repair, 
And the man who gave evidence sat like a stone, 

With a look of contempt for the woman’s despair ! 
For the man was a husband, who'd ruined a life, 

And broken a heart he had found without flaw ; 
He demanded the punishment due from the wife 

Who was only a Woman! whilst his was the Law! 


A terrible silence then reigned in the Court, 
And the eyes of humanity turned to the dock, 
Her head was bent down, and her sobbing came short, 
And the gaoler stood ready, with hand on the lock 
Of the gate of despair, that would open no more 
When this wreckage of beauty was hurried away ! 
** Let me speak,” moaned the woman, “my Lord, I implore!” 
“Yes, speak,” said the Judge; “I will hear what you say!” 


‘<I was only a girl when he stole me away 
From the home and the mother who loved me too well; 
But the shame, and the pain, I have borne since that day, 
Not a pitying soul who now listens can tell ! 
There was never a promise he made but he broke ; 
The bruises he gave I have covered with shame ; 
Not a tear, not a pray’r, but he scorned as a joke! 
He cursed at my children, and sneered at my fame! 


** The money I’d slav’d for and hoarded, he’d rob ; 

I have borne his reproaches when maddened with drink: 
For a man there is pleasure, for woman a sob ; 

It is he who may slander, but she who must think. 
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But at last came the day when the Law gave release, 
Just a moment of respite from merciless fate, 

For they took him to prison, and purchased me peace, 

Till I welcomed him home like a wife—at the gate! 


‘* Was it wrong in repentance of Man to believe ? 

It is hard to forget, it is right to forgive ! 

But he struck me again, and he left me to grieve 
For the love I had lost, for the life I must live ! 

So I silently stole from the depths of despair, 
And slunk from dark destiny’s chastening rod, 

And I crept to the light, and the life, and the air, 

From the town of the man to the country of God! 


***Twas in solitude then that there came to my soul 
The halo of comfort that sympathy casts— 
He was strong, he was brave, and, though centuries roll, 
I shall love that one man whilst eternity lasts ! 
Oh, my Lord, I was weak, I was wrong, I was poor! 
I had suffered so much through my journey of life. 
Hear ! the worst. of the crime that is laid at my door— 
I said I was widow, when really a wife. 


“ Here I stand to be judg’d, in the sight of the man 
Who from purity took a frail woman away. 
Let him look in my face, if he dare, if he can ! 
Let him stand up on oath to deny what I say ! 
Tis a story that many a wife can repeat, 
From the day that the old curse of Eden began ; 
In the dread name of Justice, look down from your seat, 
Come! sentence the Woman, and shelter the Man!”’ 


A silence more terrible reigned than before, 
For the lip of the coward was cruelly curled ; 
But the hand of the gaoler slipped down from the door 
Made to shut this sad wanderer out from the world ! 
Said the Judge, ‘“‘ My poor woman, now listen to me! 
Not one hour you shall stray from humanity’s heart ! 
When thirty swift minutes have sped you are free ! 
In the name of the Law—which is Mercy—depart !”’ 
" .€.:S. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


CONTRIBUTION, no less valuable than entertaining, to musical 

literature has recently been supplied by that learned critic and genial 
writer, Mr. W. A. Barrett, Her Majesty’s Assistant Inspector of Music, in 
the shape of two lectures upon the ‘‘ Comic Songs of England,” delivered 
by him last month at the London Institution. Mr. Barrett deals with 
the subject of his discourses exhaustively, recording the phases through 
which the association of popular melody with humorous verse has passed 
from the close of the twelfth century down to the present day, and illus- 
trating each period of transition with specimen lyrics, many of which 
throw considerable jight on the domestic habits and political tendencies 
of the English people at different periods of its history. With profound 
erudition, rendered palatable and digestible to his readers by vivacity of 
style and a happy vein of anecdote, he traverses seven centuries of 
comic song, making us acquainted with all the laughing lyrists of our 
native country from Walter de Mapes to the music-hall bards of the 
present day, and with typical ditties of their composition, ranging 
between the monkish Bacchanalian, “I intend to end my days In a 
tavern drinking,” and the latest ebullition of cockney vulgarity, let us 
say, ‘Oh! what a surprise, Two bally black eyes.” Some of the original 
settings of the more ancient songs, which Mr. Barrett has contrived to 
rescue from oblivion in the course of long and painstaking research, are 
extremely quaint, their grave simplicity offering a curious contrast to the 
laboured joviality of latter-day comic lays. In the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries the writers of humorous songs relied exclusively 
upon the quips and cranks embodied in their words to provoke laughter, 
and made no attempt to force fun into their tunes. The melody of 
“‘Mihi est propositum,” for instance, would serve for a penitential 
psalm; but the humour of its text doubtless caused many a medieval 
scholar to shake his sides over the learned toper’s euthandsian project. 
Interesting specimens of comic songs that were popular in the early and 
late Plantagenet days are “The Man in the Moon,” “The Tournament 
of Tottenham,” and “‘ London Lackpenny.” Characteristic of the tastes 
of the people for whom all these lays were written is the fact that twelve 
per cent. of the musical illustrations to Mr. Barrett’s delightful lectures 
have Ale for their theme. The first of these beery ballads is dated 1430, 
the last 1780. The examples also include songs in dialect, cockney and 
provincial, character-songs and patter-songs—Hudson’s once famous 
“‘Tripe on a Friday,”” Horace Smith’s “‘ Guy Fawkes,” Beuler’s “‘ Tea-in 
the Arbour,” with which London streets were only too familiar half-a- 
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century ago, Hood’s immortal “Lieutenant Luff,” and one or two of 
Henry S. Leigh's inimitable topsyturvy lyrics. 


At the second ‘of his Vocal Recitals (winter season) Mr. De Lara 
introduced several novelties to a fashionable audience, which received 
his latest compositions, as well as those of Mrs. Moncrieff and Mr. 
Hervey, with marked favour. Amongst the new songs sung by the 
concert-giver for the first time in public, two, in particular, displayed 
musical merit of a very high order. These were “ After Silent Tears ’’ 
(De Lara—Lytton), in which a genuinely pathetic melody is wedded to 
verse of singular beauty and tenderness, and “In Arcady ” (Hervey— 
Toynbee), a sentimental ballad fully worthy of the composer of ‘ Heart 
of my Heart”; I can accord to it no higher praise. Some part-songs 
from Owen Meredith’s * Orval,” recently set by De Lara, were pleasantly 
rendered by the choir of young ladies which owns his sway. At Mr. 
Henschel’s orchestral concert, given on February 15, the greater part of 
the programme was devoted to selections from Wagner’s operatic works, 
with which Hans Richter has already familiarised the musical public of 
this metropolis. One Wagnerian novelty, however—at least it was so to 
me—lent exceptional interest to the evening’s entertainment. It was an 
elaborate study in tone-colour, ‘having relation to Wagner's favourite 
operatic subject, “ Tristan and Isolde,” containing striking and attrac- 
tive instrumental effects, such as the combination of open strings and 
corde alla sordina, as well as that of a string octett with horns, bassoons, 
and clarionets, both singularly captivating exemplars of the poetry of 
sound, and admirably interpreted by Mr. Henschel’s excellent orchestra. 
Mr. Schoeneberger’s second pianoforte recital drew a numerous and 
exceptionally musical audience to St. James’s Hall on the 16th ult., and 
afforded to the “smaller Rubinstein”—as Joseph Bennett has aptly 
designated the young Madrid professor—an opportunity of confirming 
the estimate of his merits and shortcomings formed by the more know- 
ledgable of his hearers on a previous occasion. In the matter of 
technique, Mr. Schoeneberger again proved that he has nothing to learn 
—indeed, that he has learnt too much, for his mastery of mere manipula- 
tion betrays him into executant extravagances that are intensely dis- 
tressful to the cultured ear and the refined taste. The liberties he takes 
with the zempi and expressed intentions of great classical composers too 
often degenerate into unpardonable license. On the other hand, his 
playing is at times characterised by such exquisite delicacy of treat- 
ment, intensity of feeling and refinement of interpretation, that it would 
be impossible not to recognise him asa pianist of extraordinary gifts 
and splendid capabilities. In every work of importance performed by 
him at his second concert the contrasts between his excellences and 
offences were strongly marked, most conspicuously so in Mendelssohn's 
“* Variations Sérieuses,” somé of which he rendered irreproachably and 
some no less erroneously, and in Schubert’s glorious A minor Sonata 
(op. 42), the first two movements of which could not have been more 
daintily and. tenderly played, whilst the Scherzo and Rondo were 
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scrambled through with unpardonable haste and incoherence. It is a 
pity that Mr. Schoeneberger is so inveterately addicted to sensationalism 
in playing—to alternating fortissimi and pianissimi, exaggerated emphasis, 
extravagance of accentuation, and, above all, to unnatural accelerandi— 
all. ad captandum tricks unworthy of an accomplished musician and 
superb executant, both of which he undoubtedly is. A pianist who can 
play Schumann’s “ Fantasiestuecke” and Henselt’s “ Petite Valse” with 
the poetical feeling and perfection of finish displayed by Mr. Schoene- 
berger. in his interpretation of these fanciful works should never con- 
descend to cater for the groundlings by lending his great talents to the 
production of vulgar effects. Claiming to be counted amongst his 
sincerest admirers, I venture to express the hope that he will rid his 
playing of the excrescences which at present deface it. Should he do 
so, a career of supreme utility and distinction is before him. 


On the 22nd ult., Mr. Hayden Coffin entertained his friends, whose 
hame is legion, at the Lyric Club, with music and recitations, diluted 
by tea and coffee, and tempered by ices and pasticceria. There was 
a great gathering of composers and critics, managers and music-pub- 
lishers, dainty dames and damozels, artists and authors, concert- 
room and comic-opera stars of various magnitudes, green-room gossips 
and fashionable flaneurs. Aided by several fellow-songsters of both 
sexes, all well known to fame, the justly popular young American 
baritone entertained his guests profusely with concords of sweet 
sounds, whilst canary-coloured nymphs meandered hither and thither, 
proffering refreshments to dilettanti unnumbered, rarely in vain—for 
singing and declaiming are notoriously thirsty work to listeners as 
well as performers. Mr. Coffin not only sang delightfully, “his 
custom always of an afternoon” as well as of an evening, but played 
the host to perfection. Success has not turned his head or spoilt his 
manners, which are excellent ; and it is no wonder that good looks, 
modesty of demeanour, and unaffected cheerfulness should have 
secured to him the good suffrages of society as well as high favour 
with the general public. 

** Nordisa,” Mr. Corder’s three-act opera, composed expressly for the 
Carl Rosa Company, has scored an enormous success at Liverpool, where 
it was originally brought out with a strong cast, picturesque scenery, 
pretty dresses, and a ‘“‘ mechanical effect” of a novel description, which 
has been described to me as “ powerful enough to bear a much less able 
work than ‘ Nordisa’ on its shoulders to the topmost heights of popu- 
larity.” Mr. Black’s avalanthe, it appears, carried everything before it at 
the premiére—the audience as well as the stage properties of the “set” 
over which it rolled with resistless might—and has continued to do so to 
the delight of crowded houses at each succeeding representation of the 
opera. The Liverpudlians have displayed their sense of obligation to 
Mr. Rosa for the compliment which he paid to them by producing so 
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important a novelty as “ Nordisa” in their city, instead of in the metro- 
polis, by thronging his theatre again and again, enabling him to close 
his box-office for the better part of a week (all the numbered places 
having been sold in advance), and filling his treasury with valuable effi- 
gies of our gracious Queen. I can say nothing about the music of 
‘‘ Nordisa;” not having been fortunate enough to hear a note of it as yet ; 
but I have great pleasure in recording the fact that an almost unani- 
mously favourable verdict has been pronounced upon it by the musical 
critics of the leading metropolitan and provincial journals. With 
respect to the performance in Liverpool, I am told by friends who have 
witnessed it, and upon whose judgment I can rely, that Mesdames Burns 
and Gaylord sang and acted surpassingly well as Minna and Nordisa ; 
that Mr. Eugene distinguished himself both as singer and actor in the 
“heavy ” part of Andreas Brand; that Mr. Sauvage was a thoroughly 
efficient Frederick Hansen; and that the part of Count Oscar by no 
means suited Mr. Scovel, who, it is said, will not be called upon to sus- 
tain itin London. To whom will Mr. Rosa confide this important réle, 
if, as I hear from more than one quarter, Mr. McGuckin’s engagement 
with the English Opera Company should definitely terminate at Easter ? 
Where is the robust tenor, trained to stage usances, who is capable of 
supplying the void that this artiste’s secession would leave in the foremost 
rank of Mr. Rosa’s array of vocalists? The difference which seems 
likely to lead to Mr. McGuckin’s secession from a flag under which he 
has served with credit to himself, advantage to his impresa, and gratifi- 
cation to the musical public, is greatly to be deplored by everybody 
interested in the prosperity of the Carl Rosa company. Its probable 
result cannot but materially inconvenience both persons chiefly con- 
cerned ; for Mr. Rosa will lose a valuable member of his troupe, and Mr. 
McGuckin will experience considerable difficulty in employing his talents 
as fitly and remuneratively as he has done for some years past. It will, 
moreover, be uncommonly hard on the admirers and supporters of 
English Opera to be deprived of Mr. McGuckin’s services—a calamity 
of no small moment, though happily not irretrievable, like that which 
befel them last year, when the lamented Joseph Maas was prematurely 
stricken down at the very zenith of his splendid career. It is to be 
hoped, in the public interest as well as his own, that our leading 
dramatic tenor will see reason to return to his allegiance, and that the 
infelicitous episode above alluded to will terminate in the complete recon- 
ciliation of two excellent public servants, each of whom is equally 
necessary to the other, whilst both are entitled to the gratitude and 
esteem of every English music-lover. 


From the formidable pile of vocal music transmitted to me during the 
past month I have selected four highly noteworthy songs for especial 
mention, Signor Paolo Tosti’s “‘ Marina” (words by Carmelo Errico) 
is one of that sympathetic melodist’s most elaborate compositions, reveal- 
ing a command of the resources of harmony possessed by few Italian 
song-writers of the present day. It was evidently wriiten when Signor 
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Tosti was ina Wagnerian frame of mind, prompting him to try his hand 
at an experiment in tone-colour. His intrinsic and unconquerable tune- 
fulness, however, asserts itself triumphantly in the closing episode of the 
song, which concludes with the touching simplicity that characterises so 
many of Signor Tosti’s musical periphrases. “‘ Minor Cadences,” by 
Mr. Percy Reeve, is a charming drawing-room lyric—one of those unaf- 
fectedly tender lays that the singer lingers over and the hearer asks for 
again. The true pathos of Mr. Payne’s beautiful verses has communi- 
cated itself to Mr. Reeve’s sweet music. Both the above-mentioned 
songs are published by Signor Tito Ricordi, of Regent Street, as is a 
delightful setting of Algernon Swinburne’s “Love at Sea,” also by the 
composer of “ Minor Cadences.” A third song by Mr. Reeve, “ Like 
the Dove” (Joseph Williams), deserves high praise for its clever con- 
struction and Schumannesque fervour. As it is by no means easy to 
sing or to accompany, it may possibly find less favour with the “ society” 
vocalists than with the concert-room artiste ; but all cultivated musicians 
will recognise in it a work of conspicuous merits. By the way, Mr. 
Reeve is a humorist as well as a composer. I have lately read a book- 
let of his, hight “ After the Honeymoon,” than which Max Adeler never 
wrote anything more exuberantly funny. There is laughter enough in it 
to fatten a shadow, which is the thinnest person I can think of. Mr. 
George Beddie has written a melodious, taking waltz (Willcocks and Co.), 
the title page of which illustrates an ingenious ‘‘ new departure ’’ in the 
frontispiece line. It depicts a handsome proscenium with footlights, a 
section of “the boards,” and the appliances for ‘‘ making-up,” the 
curtain being a broad sheet of theatrical and literary advertisements. 
“‘The Stage” is a real dancing waltz, and as such I confidently recom- 
mend it to ball-rooms, instrumentalists, and “ trippists” on the light 
fantastic toe. 


CLAVICHORD. 


“ NORDISA,” 


A Romantic Opera, in three acts, written and composed by F. Corer. 


Produced by the Carl Rosa Opera company at the Court Theatre, Liverpool, 
on Wednesday, January 26, 1887. 
Count Oscar Lydal ... Mr. Epwarp Scovet. | A young Shepherd .., Miss VaDINt. 
Lieut, Frederick Hansen... Mr. J. SAUVAGE. Baroness Nymark .. Mrs. Henry Pops, 
Andreas Brand ... ... Mr. Max Evoexe. Minna «+ ws. Mdme, Georeina BuRXs. 


Halvor ... ... ... «+. «. Mr, AYNSLEY Cook, Nordisa ... .. _Mdme. Junia Gaytorp. 
ae eae Mr. Hexry Pope. Margit ... . Miss Kate Drew. 


If the verdict of Liverpool may be taken as an indication of that 
which is to be pronounced at the other musical centres of the kingdom, 
**NorJisa” can without hesitation be described as the most successful 
opera yet written for the Carl Rosa company. Produced in the middle 
of the six weeks’ season held by that troupe in the Lancashire city, 
the new work was performed there no fewer than eight times, and on 
each occasion before enthusiastic audiences that filled the Court Theatre 
to its utmost capacity. Making allowance for the parental pride felt by 
Liverpudlians in an opera which was permitted to see light -for the first 
time in their midst, and thus mark a new epoch in their musical annals, 
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IT am still inclined to think that the measure of favour bestowed by them 
mpon * Nordisa’’ was the outcome of a palpable liking for the work. 
Indeed, it is wanting in none of the elements calculated to take the 
general fancy. [After several essays in other branches of his art, Mr. 
Corder found himself, thanks to Mr. Carl Rosa, in the fortunate position 
of being able to appeal to his musical countrymen by the most ‘striking 
and comprehensive of all forms of lyrical composition—an opera, and 
he determined to make therewith a bold bid for popularity. He would 
not write to please one class, but every class of opera-lovers ; and, if this 
could not be accomplished by adopting a single style, he would adopt 
three or four. At all risks, there must be a donne bouche to tickle each 
palate in turn, and leave none untickled. Hence the one eye for art 
and the other for business that look out of most of the pages of Mr. 
Corder’s score ; hence an omnium gatherum of methods and materials at 
once daring, remarkable, and successful. To say that there is no sus- 
picion of incongruity about a mixture which brings Wagner and Balfe 
into association would be untrue; but so deftly is it managed, so care- 
fully are abrupt contrasts avoided, that the general effect, even upon 
connoisseurs—provided they are not inclined to be hypercritical—is that 
of a tolerably consistent and harmonious whole. 


The fact of his being his own librettist was of enormous advantage to 
Mr. Corder. It enabled him, not only to keep his general purpose in 
view when laying down the plan of his work, but to make with facility 
such alterations as suggested themselves when the result of his labours 
came to be put to a practical test. The old French play, “ La Bergére 
des Alpes,” supplies the main fabric of the story of ‘ Nordisa,” the scene 
being transferred from Switzerland to Norway, and the period fixed at 
1750. It is a story abounding with picturesque incident and well off 
for effective situations—qualities so essential to an operatic libretto that 
the improbability, nay, absurdity, of many points has perforce to be 
pardoned. We take for granted, but of course no one regards as 
credible, the leading motive of the plot, namely, that at the approach of 
winter the Norwegian {mountain shepherds come down into the valley 
and send up to take their place and tend their cattle a young and tender 
maiden. Yet, preposterous though it be, the idea serves its purpose 
well enough. It creates in Nordisa a sympathetic heroine, filled with 
simple devotion; it gives rise to the picturesque ceremonies connected 
with her departure from the village and installation in her mountain 
chalet, or setar ; it renders possible a prolonged love scene between Nor- 
dlisa and the Count Oscar amid the lonely, rugged surroundings of wild 
Norwegian hills; it even affords occasion for a stupendous scenic effect 
in the shape of an avalanche, which falls just outside the s@tay and 
therein encages the lovers, who are supposed to reside together as 
sister and brother until the warmth of returning spring melts the snowy 
bars of their prison-house. All this is very effective and certainly much 
less conventional than the business relating to Andreas Brands search 
for-his long-lost child and the discovery that Nordisa, having been 
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exchanged in infancy for her foster-sister, Minna, is in reality the 
daughter of the Baroness Nymark.. But, despite a hackneyed dénoue- 
ment, the libretto must, on the whole, be accounted above the average: 
It may, as Mr. Corder acknowledges, be constructed on old-fashioned 
lines, but it has many redeeming qualities that old opera books did not 
often possess. 

If asked to describe the music of “‘ Nordisa” in the simplest possible 
manner, I should classify it under three heads—(1) the music which 
imparts ‘local colour” to the opera; (z) that intended to catch the 
popular ear; and (3) that in which the composer has sought, in the 
manner most congenial to him, to do the fullest justice to the dramatic 
situation. The last section is only exemplified in the scene between 
Nordisa and Oscar already referred to ; and this extremely fine duet, 
which occupies the greater portion[of the second act, helps, by its im- 
passioned beauty and well-sustained power, to raise the artistic standard 
of the entire opera. Essentially Wagnerian in character, it demands 
the highest qualities of declamatory art, and, vouchsafed this, I will answer 
for its effect on any lyric stage. As regards ‘local colour,” the com- 
poser admits his indebtedness for three actual Norwegian melodies. 
The rest is imitated, and remarkably cleverly imitated, too. Whenever 
introduced, Mr. Corder’s couleur locale lends an appropriate and pictur- 
esque charm that is distinctly welcome. It is employed with most 
liberality in the first act (which, by the way, I found too long at Liver- 
pool) ; notably in a melodious ‘‘ Cradle-song” for Minna, in the choruses, 
and in some exceedingly tuneful, characteristic ballet-music. Now, 
with reference to the second of the above-mentioned categories, be it 
understood that Mr. Corder, in making his bid for popularity, descends 
only in one or two instances to the level of commonplace. There is 
only a single number in the opera—a ballad for the baritone in the last 
act—that is positively unworthy its place in the score. Elsewhere the 
endeavour to be simple and pléasing may have resulted in unmistakable 
reminiscences of this composer or that, but there is a distinction and 
feeling about Mr. Corder’s treatment of his voices and orchestra which 
rarely fails to impress the cultivated musician at the same time that the ear 
of the ordinary listener is being agreeably entertained. .I may instance, 
as examples of this happy combination, the striking bass air, ‘‘ Scent of 
the pine,” and Nordisa’s air, “ The first faint flakes,” with its intensely 
fervent and expressive refrain, ‘God is everywhere,” a beautiful strain 
of melody subsequently often heard in course of the opera. The 
ensembles are mostly constructed with skill and knowledge of effect, 
while the instrumentation is replete with colour and fancy. In fine, 
the composei’s plan has thoroughly succeeded; he has produced in 
“ Nordisa” an opera which, whilst doing him infinite credit, seems 
likely to win favour all rounc, -Notice of the Carl Toia performance 


may fitly be left until the production of ‘‘ Nordisa” at Drury Lane in 
May. . 


PF ERMANN. KLEINe 
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“MYNHEER JAN.” 


Comic Opera in Three Acts, by H. Pavutoy and M. Tepoz. Music by E. Jacos wat. 
Produced, for the first time in London, at the Comedy Theatre, on Monday, February 14, 1887. 
Conductor, M. Avevste VAN Biexz. 
General Bombalo Mr. De Layee. Donna Tralara... ... ... ... Madame Amant 


francis Bombalo ... ... ... Mr. TAPLEY. Camilla e+ see eee ~Miss Metnorre. 
Don Diego... ws . . Mr. Harcourt. Gretchen .., ... .. ... «. Miss Munoz. 
Hans... .. see cee cee cee Mer, PAULTON. Katrine... 0... «+ «+ Miss D'ARvinie. 
Karl... cow cow coo coo seco My. Wate. ooo ose ney ee «ose 6 Miss Leripripar. 
Mynheer Jan is a myth; it is therefore perhaps a subtle exempli- 
fication of the ‘‘ unities’’ which so seldom have anything to do with 
comic opera, that a work of that class, bearing his name, should be 
devoid of a plot as well as of a hero. The absence of both from the 
Comedy novelty proves just a thought puzzling to its audiences, if I 
may venture to appraise its effect upon others by that which it 
produced upon myself. But pretty music, good singing, picturesque 
scenery, and gorgeous costumes go a long way towards compensating 
the average theatre-goer for any mental confusion he may suffer in 
the course of an earnest endeavour, persisted in throughout three 
longish acts, to make out what on earth and under heaven “ Mynheer 
Jan” can possibly be about. As the principal characters run aimlessly 
up and down the stage, darting now and then into the wings for no 
manifest purpose, and re-appearing from unexpected quarters with no 
avowed or subsequently developed object, perplexity is succeeded by 
bewilderment, bewilderment by amazement, and amazement by 
despair. The dialogue rarely throws light on the action, but it is a 
sort of colloquial Will-o’-the-Wisp, bobbing about in a manner 
that is always eccentric and sometimes insensate, misleading 
the trustful listener into quagmires of misapprehension, and 
never once guiding him to the wished-for logical goal which 
he wildly struggles to attain. Those intending to witness 
a performance of “ Mynheer Jan,” if they wish to pass their evening 
at the Comedy Theatre in unmarred enjoyment, will do well to 
devote their ears to the music, which is charming, and their eyes to 
the mise en scene, which is in every respect admirable, foregoing any 
attempt to understand the story or to unravel the explanatory 
tangles of the dialogue. That way madness lies! Moreover, the 
‘book’ of this opera is not funny. Mr. Paulton has manifestly 
spared no pains to make it so, but with less success than has attended 
his former efforts in connection with comic libretti, His curiously 
dry humour and laborious word-plays, when expounded by himself 
with the grim inflexibility that characterises his delivery and gestures 
alike, rarely fail to provoke laughter—rather by the extrinsic quaint- 
ness of their manner than by the intrinsic ludicrousness of their 
matter, When entrusted to persons, however, gifted with a less 
pronounced individuality than his own, they are apt to fall flat—as 
they do, for the most part, in “‘ Mynheer Jan.”” Even so brilliant a 
bouffe actor as Mr. Wyatt, whose exuberant spirit and grotesque - 
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antics have moved me to ungovernable mirth times without number, 
and so intelligent a comedian as Mr. De Lange, who never misses 
a point or fails to speak the words confided to him with just and dis- 
creet emphasis, are visibly crushed by the weight of the parts allotted 
to them in this incomprehensible work. So are Mr. Harcourt—who 
was extremely funny as the exhausted Duke of Somewhere, in the 
‘“‘ Bearnaise ”"—Madame Amadi, one of our brightest comic actresses, 
and Miss Munroe, whose sparkling gaiety and irrepressible verve are 
proverbial amongst the patrons of operetta. Neither Miss D’Arville 
nor Miss Melnotte is endowed with the vis comice. These ladies’ 
respective vé/es in ‘“‘ Mynheer Jan,” therefore, suited them both very 
well. 

Turning from Messrs. Paulton and Tedde’s share in the new opera 
to that of M. Jakobowski, I have nothing but praise to bestow upon 
the uniformly agreeable music which that talented composer has 
fitted to a singularly unsympathetic libretto. There is not a single 
ugly number in the whole score; from first to last all is tuneful, 
graceful, and musicianly. Among the numbers that struck me as 
of more than average attractiveness are a concerted piece hight 
‘t Obedience,” and teeming with clever contrivances; the melodious 
love-duet for soprano and tenor, ‘“‘Can a parent’s mind’’; the vigorous 
and well-constructed jfimale of Act I., ‘Some one must know”; the 
dainty darcarolle with which Act II. opens; a comic dancing-duo for 
mezzo-soprano and bass, called “In days gone by,” instinct with 
old-fashioned musical stateliness; a really beautiful tenor-song, 
**Her love is Mine,” and no less charming soprano solo, intituled 
‘* Love’s a King”; the unaccompanied chorus, “ Hail, setting sun,” 
a gem of price; and the sailor’s chorus, ‘‘ We're tars all true,” the 
music of which is as inspiriting as its words are mystery-fraught and, 
consequently, depressing. 

The vocal rendering of the pleasant compositions above cited was. 
—at least, when I heard it—all but unexceptionable. Miss D’Arville 
sang superbly throughout the evening—I use the term advisedly. 
Her voice-production and intonation really left nothing to be desired. 
There is no more able and effective songstress than she on the comic- 
operatic stage. She has, indeed, splendidly fulfilled the promise she 
held out when I first heard her in the title-rdéle of ** Cymbia"’ a few 
years ago, and recorded the excellence of her achievements in the 
pages of this magazine. Madame Amadi, although her part is 
unworthy of her talents, fully maintained her well-earned renown as. 
an accomplished vocalist and humorous actress. Mr. Tapley delighted 
his hearers by a remarkably tasteful and discreet display of a sweet 
voice, possessing the true tenor quality ; while Mr. De Lange sang, 
as he acted, carefully, correctly, and conscientiously. The singing of 
Messrs. Paulton, Wyatt, and Harcourt calls for no special mention, 
save in acknowledgment of the fact that all three did their duty 
manfully in the concerted music. If enthusiastic applause be a fair 
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criterion of success, the dancing of a wild saltarello by Miss Alice 
Lethbridge—a delicate-looking. but singularly lithesome and active 
girl—was the “‘ great go”’ of the performance at which I was present. 
The young lady in question leapt and twirled like one possessed, and 
was rewarded for her graceful impetuosity by a double recall. All 
the chorus-singing was excellent, as were the feats of the orchestra, 
admirably conducted by its gifted chef, M. Auguste van Biene. Pretty 
faces and shapely limbs abounded amongst the supernumeraries of 
the softer sex, whom M. and Madame Alias had dressed—or should I 
more correctly say undressed ?—in costumes exhibiting delightful 
combinations of colour as well as the exiguity of costly material that 
meets the view of the steadfast patrons of comic opera nowadays. A 
good deal of earnest archeological research is evinced in the dressing 
of the characters in *‘ Mynheer Jan,” which, on the whole, is as pretty 
to look at as it is agreeable to listen to, and, therefore, has sound and 
indefeasible claims to the popularity which, as I am assured, it has 
already obtained. Those who “ought to know” tell me that it is 
drawing crowded houses nightly. Long may it continue to do so! 


CLAVICHORD. 


—afa— 


Our Play-Bor. 


“AFTER LONG YEARS.” 


A new Comedy-Drama, in three acts, the story by Mrs. Hersert Purvis, 
the construction and dialogue by Artuur Law. 
Produced, for the first time in London, at the Criterion Theatre, on Wednesday afternoon, 
February 2, 1887. 

Philip Cunningham Mr. J. G. Grauame. | Alice Cunningham Miss Apgt.* Measor. 
Harry Cunningham Mr. Yorke Steruess. | Jenny Primrose Miss VANE FEATHERSTONE. 
Senor Ricardo ... ... .... Mr. STEPHEN CAFFRBY. OWS ... we .. «+ Miss INA GARRICK. 
Sir Frederick Goodchild... Mr. Marrnew Bronte. | Margaret Cunningham... Miss Ds Grey. 
Mrs, Sheppard ... ... ... NEST 

Any similarity in this piece to another which had a successful course 
at the Princess’s was rather anxiously deprecated by the author previous 
to the performance. The story, however, proved to be much the 
same, turning in both on the futility (in a legal sense) of a Scotch 
marriage, and offering an unprecedented display of villany on the part 
of the husband, who yet, in some respects, appeared to be an amiable 
sort of man. He snatches the precious certificate from his wife; he 
tears it up and burns it before her eyes; then marries again, and has 
a charming daughter, with whom falls in love no less a person than his 
own son, an engaging little child at the time of the destruction of the 
certificate. This is sadly awkward and disagreeable, especially as the 
young girl is on the point of dying of her passion. Still, the depraved 
father will not speak; refuses his consent for obvious reasons, though 
appealed to by all his family and the faithful maid. Will he not save her 


life ?. But during a paroxysm, when the poor girl has fainted right off, 
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the better instinct prevails, ‘‘She is not my child!” he exclaims; 
“the mother and child are both dead, but this is the offspring of a 
gipsy, whom I adopted,” or words to some such effect. There. was 
much surprise among the audience at this announcement, but all-was 
made up and ended happily. Mr. Law is a practised writer, and in 
parts is effective ; but he was fettered by this odd story, which, it seems, 
was supplied by “Mrs. Herbert Purvis.” There are some strange 
things: such, for instance, as the rich Brazilian merchant, who lost the 
use of his legs in a rather undignified way—an omnibus accident—and 
when asked, would he not go for damages, good-humouredly protests that 
he has damages enough already. The engaging child before alluded to, 
while full of pleasant ‘pranks, hiding from papa under the table, &c., 
did not utter a single word during the whole act! When it grew up to 
man’s estate in the person of Mr. Yorke Stephens it was loquacious 
enough. Another oddity was that the Mr, Graham of the play was enacted 
by the well-known Mr. Grahame of the stage. The acting was good, Miss 
de Grey playing with practised effect, delivering her “lines” with much 
fluency and point: occasionally she showed power. Miss Measor, as 
the lovesick maiden, was pathetic; and Miss V. Featherstone singularly 
sprightly, bringing gaiety with her when she came on the scene. 


“SHE WOU’D AND SHE WOU'D NOT.” 
Colley Cibber’s comedy (first produced in 1703). 

Acted at the Strand Theatre, on Thursday afternoon, February 3, 1887. 
Don Manuel... ... .... Mr. Cuaries Dopswortn. | Pedro cus bee ese. cee AD. BR. Mscuamara. 
Don Philip . W. H. Day. Corrigidore ... ... .. Mr. Henry. 
Don Luis... «+ . JOHN Nespirr. Rosara.., 4. «- «+» Miss Maver Smeey. 
aS ace ote eee > se —— — os ses eee eee Miss Lorrie Harcourt, 
Fo gee ess eee eee Mr. Comprox Courts. cas - «ce «» « Miss Tinpury. 


o. seet. S eae . W. P. Stiruie. Hypolita ... i. ne aw Miss Aexes Hewitt. 
Sancho... ... ... «. Mr, EARDLEY TURNER. 


Miss Agnes Hewitt, who, like the French, seems determined to 
“‘ make a pact with victory,’ has appeared in another of the old come- 
dies (now so much in fashion), to wit, Colley Cibber’s sprightly ‘She 
Wou'd and She Wou’d Not.” Some personal predilection might have 
dictated this choice, as the piece, like ‘“‘ The Country Girl,” offers tempt- 
ing opportunity for the display of female charms in male attire. A 
“* breeches part,” as it is called, has always been coveted, even by those 
whom it does not become, in which category Miss Hewitt cannot be 
classed. She has mach to learn—she rather lacks force and training—but 
she shows evidence of purpose and dramatic instinct. A few years’ 
“grinding” in the country—education, in short—is what is wanted. 
This well-crusted piece needs the best acting, and to be what has been 
called “‘ bustled through ;” but here it seemed rather to have hobbled 
along. Yet it was a pleasure to listen to its wit and lively dialogue. 
Miss Shirley’s Viletta was pleasing and interesting, because it had proper 
sentiment and grace; and her maid, by Miss Harcourt, though played 
rather too much @ /Americaine, was amusing. Mr. Dodsworth, as the 
irascible Don Manuel, sadly over-acted; but as the over-acted portions 
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awakened bursts of applause, which stimulated further cfforts, we may 
presume that the aim was attained. Trappanti, the pert valet, was 
badly'acted. He should be in the hands of alow comedian, and not 
rendered in a prim, “ perking” style. 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


My play-going has led me to many pleasant places in the course of 
the year—seldom to a town more picturesque than the old-world town 
of Beaconsfield, in the county of Bucks. Fancy the delight of 
exchanging the fogs and gloom of the Strand, the blanket of depres- 
sion that half smothers miserable London in mid-February, for the 
frosty lanes, the bright glistening hedges, the woods spangled witlr 
hoar-frost, and the peace of contentment that is found in the lovely 
county sacred to the memory of John Milton and Edmund Burke, 
and the Court poet, Edmund Waller. In lovely Hall Barn, where 
Waller lived, in years gone by, among its woods and groves and 
stately terraces, a rare old English home and princely pleasure-house, 
dwells the High Sheriff of the County, Mr. Edward L. Lawson, with 
his amiable and hospitable family, one of whose members, his eldest 
son, entered Parliament almost as young as the poet Waller himself. 
Among Mr. Edward Lawson’s: benefactioas to Beaconsfield is a 
recreation hall, built in a meadow, that he has dedicated to the town. 
In this cosy corner a very pretty theatre has been erected, one that for 
comfort, convenience, and elegance would not disgrace many a 
provincial town. In the hall, from time to time, concerts, dramatic 
performances, lectures, and public meetings are held, and they are 
vastly appreciated, ‘not only by the townsfolk, but all the district 
round that includes the busy manufacturing place of wooden chairs, 
namely, High Wycombe. 


Recently, for the benefit of a local charity, the residents and 
guests at Hall Barn gave.a very admirable dramatic performance 
that certainly deserves mention, so far superior was it to the 
ordinary run of plays acted by amateurs, however clever. The 
first item on the generous programme was a little comedietta, called 
‘“‘ Tears,” written by Mr. B. C. Stephenson, and never yet performed 
on the regular stage, though it ought to be. Founded on a French 
romance, ‘‘ Les Femmes qui Pleurent,” it would make a capital com- 
mencement to an evening’s entertainment. The first honours of the 
comedietta were easily borne off by Mrs. Lawson, who proved herself 
to be a comedy actress of great distinction and taste. Easy and 
natural, with a charming voice and a winning manner, Mrs. Lawson 
gave an excellent idea of that high comedy that is disappearing so 
fast from the regular stage. Natural herself, she put everyone else 
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‘ at their ease, and was frequently applauded for her sallies of womanly 
wit and clever tact. Mrs. H. W. Lawson was a charming and 
lovable Lady Ainslie ; and no wonder she moved to repentance her 
amiable husband, Sir Francis, who was completely conquered by her 
silent persuasiveness. Mr. H. W. Lawson played with earnestness 
and much eloquent power. Mr. Augustus Spalding is an “old 
stager,”’ and on this occasion he took the character of Gerald Vivian, 
usually associated with that excellent actor, CaptainGooch. He was 
confident and clever, and very well received. A bright little perform- 
ance of the French waiter by Mr. Southard Gilbey completed this 
excellent cast. 


But if there were tears to reward the success of the comedietta, 
there was much laughter to follow over ‘Cool as a Cucumber,” 
the well-known old Charles Mathews’s farce, that he played at 
the Variétés in Paris, under the name of “ L’Anglais Timide.” 
Mr. Augustus Spalding has played Plumper times out of number, 
and, having been an intimate friend of the late Charles Mathews, 
and studied his business and manner, has come to be regarded 
by his friends as the legitimate successor of that admirable come- 
dian. Indeed, it is reported of Mr. Spalding that so great is his 
enthusiasm over this farce that he once amused the passengers on 
board a steamer bound for Cairo by playing every chatacter in ‘* Cool 
as a Cucumber,” sitting on a chair in the saloon—a kind of mono- 
polylogue version of a rattling farce. However that may be, it is a 
question whether the amateur stage has ever given us a more amusing 
“ Old Barkins”’ than Mr. Lawson. Made up so wonderfully that his 
dearest-friend would not know him, providing clever business, asides, 
and “gags” of his own, Mr. Lawson convulsed the audience with 
laughter. It was really an admirably original and truly comic 
performance, and the High Sheriff was the hero of the occasion. Mr. 
W. Lawson and his popular sister, Miss Lawson, were very amusing 
in the often-despised réles of Frederic Barkins and Jessy Honiton, 
their improvised business causing immense laughter; and Miss Agnes 
Gilbey was both clever and convincing as Wiggins, the maid-servant, 
who objects to be kissed by the irrepressible Plumper. The interval 
was well filled up with some admirable comic singing by Mr. Eustace 
Ponsonby, who introduced ‘“‘ Two Lovely Black Eyes”’ to the rustics 
of Beaconsfield, and was voted one of the successes of the evening. 
He brought down the gallery. Playing and singing by Miss Talbot 
and Miss Stafford Copeland, who delighted an audience as apprecia- 
tive as it was large, and the unselfish efforts of the “Hall Barn 
Party” succeeded in amusing hundreds of their neighbours on two 
evenings. 


The recital by Mr. Henry Irving of the play of * Hamlet ” on As 
Wednesday evening, for the benefit of the Birkbeck Institution 
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Chancery Lane, is one of the most remarkable intellectual achieve- 
ments that has hitherto been placed to the credit of this famous 
actor. Only those present can bear witness to the manner in which 
he seemed to draw out of his audience all the energy of thought that 
they possessed. He absolutely riveted their attention for close upon 
three hours, and gave such an idea of this sublime tragedy as few of 
them could have conceived or imagined to be possible. The beauty 
of Mr. Irving’s conception of Hamlet is already well known; but on 
this occasion, undisturbed by stage glitter, pomp, and panoply, the 
auditors were able to drink in the full essence of the idea and to 
enjoy its subtler shades and intense mental colouring. Seldom has a 
Hamlet more human, more lovable, more reverential, or more sensi- 
tively imaginative béen presented to Shakespearian students. In 
certain scenes the actor was positively rapt, and his countenance 
was lighted up with a beauty of intellectual fervour that was espe- 
cially striking. Such a hold upon the audience did Mr. Irving pos- 
sess that, notwithstanding the length of the recital and the strain 
on the nerves of those who listened, there was, for at least a minute 
or so, at the conclusion a solemn hush of silence. The book was 
closed, the play was over; but no one felt inclined to move or speak. 
The actor had awed his audience into a reverential attitude that was 
truly remarkable. Literally at that moment you might have heard 
a pin drop. The spirit of Shakespeare seemed to have descended 
into the room and to be hovering about the scene. 


Unlike most reciters of Hamlet, Mr. Irving did not reserve his 
whole intellectual force for the Prince of Denmark. He showed not 
only that he could act every character in the play, but he could give 
to them a special grace and meaning. At last the beautitul cha- 
racter of Horatio has been mastered, and put before us in its most 
tender and human light. Thedialogues between Hamlet and Horatio 
are inexpressibly beautiful; the friendship between the men seemed 
to be like that older companionship so sweet that it was literally 
“ passing the love of women.” There was a positive stir of emotion 
as Hamlet, leaning in fancy on his “own familiar friend,’ said these 
beautiful words with consummate tenderness :—“‘ We defy augury ; 
there is special providence in the fall of a sparrow! If it be now’tis 
not to come: if it be not to come it will be now: if it be not now yet 
it will come: the readiness is all!’ And the King, also, was a fine, 
original, and new idea. Mr. Irving made him just the winning, hand- 
some, thoughtless man who would attract a Gertrude, a woman who on 
the whole preferred physical to mental attractions. And the Ghost, 
Polonius, the Gravedigger, Laertes, all contributed new ideas to the 
play of “* Hamlet,” and one would have thaught might have interested 
such Shakespearian students as are on the stage and who may possibly 
follow Mr. Irving’s footsteps. Mr. Beerbohm-Tree was about the 
only actor who cared to come and hear this remarkable recital. But 
then he is a student and an artist. N 2 
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Our photographic’ portraits this month represent Miss Amy 
Roselle, one of our best and most experienced emotional actresses, 
and Mr. Brandon Thomas, a capital comedian and a dramatic writer 
of considerable promise. The first professional appearance of Mr. 
Brandon Thomas was made at the Court Theatre on April 19, 1879, 
under the. management of Mr. John Hare, as Sandy, the Scotch 
soldier, in “The Queen's Shilling.’”” Mr. Thomas then went with 
Mr. Hare and Mr. W. H. Kendal to the St. James’s Theatre, where 
he remained, playing several small parts, until July, 1885. The 
vacations which occurred during this long engagement were spent by 
Mr. Thomas with small travelling companies, valuable experience 
being thus gained. In August of the year last mentioned, Mr. Thomas | 
went with Miss Rosina Vokes to America, where he gained very great 
success in comedy and character parts. On his return to London 
last summer he was engaged for a small part in “‘ Harvest,’ at the 
Princess’s Theatre, and ultimately, on Mr. C. H. Hawtrey being un- 
able to obtain the services of Mr. Bancroft, he was entrusted with the 
important part of Tressider, which he acted with skill and success. 
Mr. Thomas wrote, in collaboration with Mr. B. C. Stephenson, 
the comedy of “ Comrades,’”’ produced at the Court Theatre on 
December 16, 1882, and he is the author of ‘‘ The Colour-Sergeant,” 
a clever, pathetic one-act play, brought out at the Princess’s Theatre 
by Mr. Wilson Barrett on April 26, 1885. Mr. Thomas also assisted 
in the adaptation of ‘‘ The Lodgers,’”’ which was represented at the 
Globe Theatre on January 18 last. 


Among the many novelties recently produced, the little first piece 
at the Royalty Theatre, under the title of ‘The Coming Clown,” is 
one of the best, and certainly serves as a vehicle for some most 
excellent acting Mr. W. Edouin as Teddy Macovey, the veteran 
clown, has never been seen to greater advantage. There is something 
pathetic in the old man trying to bear himself with all the rollicking 
tun and sprightliness of former days. He moves our hearts one 
moment almost to tears, our lips to smiles the next ; and we applaud 
vociferously at the neat acrobatic business, which might make a 
Girard.or Hanlon Lee jealous. Miss Alice Atherton, too, brings all 
her talent to bear on Tommy, and that she should succeed is a matter 
of course; her banjo solo is always encored, and her appearance 
as clown is the signal of a burst of laughter and cheers; - in fact, Miss 
Athertcn could go on at any moment in legitimate pantomime and 
give the youngsters a glimpse of the old-fashioned fun that is seldom 
seen now-a-days. The burden of the performance rests on .the 
shoulders of this clever pair, and we venture to say that they have 
rarely done better work. Miss Emily Dowton as Mrs. Macovey may 
he mentioned for a bit of excellent acting as Pantaloon, and Miss 
Rosie Laurie’s shapely limbs. lend themselves easily to the graceful 
evolutions of the Columbine. ‘‘ The Coming Clown ” is from the pen of 
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Mr. Mark Melford, a prolific writer, though perhaps not exactly a 
cultured one, and the author of the farce “* Turned Up.” 


A recent visit to the Standard Theatre was rewarded by an ex: 
cellent piece of acting on the part of Mr. Bassett Roe in the reviva 
of “ A Dark Secret.” Mr. Bassett Roe shows uncommon promise 
for one so young at his work, and should made a mark some day. 
His performance of the miserly murderer showed surprising subtlety, 
and was enriched with many artistic touches. 

The many admirers of Mr. Clifford Harrison, whose Saturday 
afternoon recitals at the Steinway Hall once more prove to be the 
most intellectual and satisfying entertainment of the kind in London, 
should not fail to obtain and study dilige=tly his new book of poems, 
“*The Hours of Leisure,” just published by Messrs. Kegan Paul. 
There they will find “ The Bells of Is,” “‘Carcasonne,” “* An Hour 
before the Dawn,” and several other poems for recitation that this 
author has made famous from time to time; but they will find also 
in the lighter lyrics evidences of a keenly sensitive poetic tempera- 
ment and the thoughts of a thoroughly imaginative mind. Mr. 
Harrison’s verse’ is as melodious as it is eloquent with truth. 
Hundreds knew him as a gifted elocutionist and dreamy musician, few 
as a painter in words and true poet in sentiment. 


The Royal Amateur Orchestral Society gave their second concert 
of the season at St. James’s.Hall, on February 19th. Limit of space 
precludes my going into details, but I am able to record a success: 
The artists engaged were Miss Kate Flinn, Fraulein Luise, Pfeiffer 
von Beet, Mdlles. Marianne and Clara Eissler, and Senor Cor-de- 
Lass, the three latter carrying offthe honours. Senor Cor-de-Lass is a 
brilliant pianist, though wanting the dash of power. The young 
sisters are proficient exponents of the violin and harp, possessing 
taste and execution; the young harpist, however, has, I think, the 
most artistic temperament of the two, the violinist’s being very 
perfect, but cold. The amateurs,.under the dbdton of their talented 
conductor; Mr. George Mount, did some excellent work in Mozart’s 
** Jupiter”’’ Symphony, ‘‘ Premiere suite,” Moszkowski, Beethoven’s 
overture, ‘* Leonora,’’ and Weber’s “ Invitation to Dance,” arranged 
for orchestra by Berlioz with his admirable skill, This was un- 
doubtedly the most perfect piece of the concert; the ensemble, style, 
execution, all was very good, and but for the flute, whose tones were too 
shrill, one could pronounce it quite perfect. The audience was large 
and fashionable, and altogether the Society is to be congratulated on 
a very successful and interesting concert. 

The most interesting feature of the Westminster Orchestral Society's 
Sixth Concert, given by this promising-young body of musicians, at 
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the Town Hall, on Wednesday, Feb. 16, was Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
Concerto for violoncello, in D major, first produced at the Crystal 
Palace on Nov. 24, 1866, when Signor Piatti was the soloist. It was 
one of the composer’s earlier works, and though full of promise is not 
one of his best. It has not been heard in public since. On this 
occasion Mr, J. E. Hambleton was the soloist, and the orchestra led 
by Mr..H. C. Tonking, and ably conducted by Mr. Charles Stewart 
Macpherson, did fair justice to the composition. Sullivan’s Overture 
di Ballo, written for the Birmingham Festival of 1870 (the original 
MSS. copies of both orchestral pieces were kindly-lent for the even- 
ing) and Beethoven’s Symphony No. 2 in D, were creditably per- 
formed, the latter was taken slower than usual, A very youthful 
violinist, Master Gerald Walenn, acquitted himself remarkably well 
in a ‘‘Scene de Ballet,’’ by De Beriot, playing with taste and facility, 
and will prove a credit to the Royal Academy. Mr, T. J. Grylls was 
heard to advantage in the serenade from “‘ Don Giovanni,”’ and a ballad 
from “ The Sorcerer.”” The success of the evening, however, was the 
singing of Miss Blanche Murray, medallist R.A.M., whose excellent 
method and pure mezzo-soprano voice gained her enthusiastic applause 
in Cowen’s “‘ The Outcry,” and the song from “ Patience,” ‘ Silvered 
is the raven hair.” The concluding number was the ‘Graceful 
Dance,” from the music to “ Henry VIII.,” which was evidently 
thoroughly appreciated by the very large audience assembled. The 
next concert, to consist entirely of operatic music, will take place on 
Wednesday, May 25, a smoking concert in the meantime being held 
on Saturday, April 2, and a dinner, to commemorate the inauguration 
of the Society, will no doubt be well attended at the Holborn Restau- 
rant, on March 25. 

Again has the Tottenham House Dramatic Club scored a success in 
its annual performance. Amateurs now all wend their way to the 
Novelty Theatre, this pretty little house having at last found its proper 
use. February the 5th brought a large and appreciative audience within 
its walls, and the members of the Tottenham House Dramatic Club 
undeniably distinguished themselves in their endeavours to amuse their 
friends. The ladies were one and all professional. On this, as on 
former occasions, the Club showed their judgment both in the selec- 
tion and the casting of the pieces. But for the painfully amateurish 
acting of Mr. R. Roberts, F. W. Broughton’s charming comedietta, 
*Withered Leaves,” was well played all round. Lady and Sir Conyers 
Conyers had good representatives in Miss Effie Liston and Mr. D. E. 
Owen. The Arthur Middleton of Mr. R. J. Lovell lacked the necessary 
refinement during the early scenes, but the latter ones were acted with 
earnestness and much feeling. Tom Conyers had a spirited, merry, and 
natural representative in Mr. H. Hammond, who thoroughly entered 
into the humour of the character. As May Rivers, not only did Miss 
Kittie Claremont act well, but she gave a true rendering of a part too 
often interpreted with undue sentimentality. ‘The Upper Crust” was 
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capitally played. H. J. Byron’s comedy exactly suited the powers of the 
company. As Barnaby Doublechick, Mr. J. A Stuart was the life and 
soul of the performance; he was careful not to remember too much that 
Mr. J. L. Toole had created the part, and both his reading and acting 
were good. Mr. R. J. Lovell was a very good Lord Hesketh; while the 
Sir Robert of Mr. H. Finnis proved one of the best things this clever 
young amateur has done. A remarkably good bit of character acting 
was Doublechick’s butler as represented by Mr. J. A. Laffy. Mr. H. 
Hammond made a gentlemanly Walter Wrentmore, showing depth of 
feeling and ease of manner. Mr. Hammond certainly ranks among the 
best amateurs of the day, and is generally successful in all he under- 
takes. Miss Lizzie Henderson was a capital Lady Boobleton. As 
Norah, Miss Effie Liston had a part that suited her especially well. 
Miss Kittie Claremont was a pretty, dainty, but above all witty, Kate 
Vennimore. Both pieces were well put on the stage, and produced 
under the direction of Mr. W. Holman. Scenery and appointments 
were excellent, and the Tottenham House Band gave good music 
throughout the evening. 








This cruel winter has laid the hand of death on many a well-known 
name. Among those belonging to the musical world, we are sorry to 
number Frederic Lablache, the eldest son of the world-famed operatic 
basso. M. Frederic Lablache also belonged to the operatic stage, and 
appeared as a successful baritone in Italian opera in this country among 
such stars as his father, Rubini, Tamburini, Stolz, Jenny Lind, &c. 
For many years he had withdrawn from the stage and given his time 
up to teaching. Born on August 29, 1815, M. Lablache married a lady 
vocalist of Scotch birth, and became a widower a few years ago. The 
death of his wife and the decease of his unmarried daughter, a lady 
clever with her pen, cast a sadness on his latter days. His other 
daughter, the Baroness Rokitansky, wife of the well-known basso, is 
still living in Vienna; and his son, Mr. Luigi Lablache, the actor, has 
been for some years an established favourite in the English provinces. 
M. Frederic Lablache died at his residence in London on January 30 
last, deeply regretted by many friends. 


’Tis fit that sister Arts should fraternise, Music and Drama found 
an appropriate home in the “19th Century Art Galleries,’ on the 
evening of February 15th, when a fashionable audience assembled 
to hear Mr. and Mrs. Chillingham Hunt, and Mrs. M. A. Carlisle in 
their Musical and Dramatic Recital. Mrs. Chillingham Hunt gave 
three Pianoforte Soli, Liszt’s “ Le Rossignol” being the most suc- 
cessful; this lady besides proved herself an efficient accompanist. 
Songs by Pratt, Marzials, Tosti, de Lara, and Campana were 
agreeably warbled by Mrs. M. A. Carlisle, whose handsome presence 
and tasteful dress undoubtedly formed the prettiest picture in the 
gallery. In response to an encore she sang Queen Marie-Antoinette’s 
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quaint song, “ Cest mon Ami.’”» To Mr. Chillingham ‘Hunt fell the 
heaviest task, but he was thoroughly equal to it. I have rarely heard 
a reciter with so unfailing a memory; add to this a good: and 
powerful voice, energy, and unflagging spirits, and we have here the 
making of.a first-rate reciter, if careful study and insight of character 
have given the requisite artistic finish to those gifts. Mr. Chilling- 
ham Hunt's enunciation is clear and distinct, however rapid; his 
emphasis good, and one is rather surprised at an occasional strange- 
ness.of pronunciation such as “Courudge”’ for “Courage.” So slight 
a fault would be easily conquered with a little care. Mr. Chillingham 
Hunt’s pathos lacks the true ring in it that moves an audience to 
tears; for instance, in Clement Scott's poem, ‘“‘ The Warriors of the 
Sea,” the reciter showed great dramatic power, the story was told 
with enthusiasm, but the touch of feeling was wanting. In the church- 
yard scene from Hamlet, the voice selected for Laertes was not 
happy, and Hamlet was given in rather a monotonous key, except the 
speech in the grave, which was most spirited. The grave-digger was 
excellent. The scenes from “ Henry IV.,” introducing Falstaff, were 
conceived in the true spirit, but the assumed voice was unduly 
exaggerated; reminding one too forcibly of the roaring of some wild 
animal, thus detracting from the real merit of the impetuosity. . In 
serious speeches Mr. Chillingham Hunt is apt to be too deliberate, 
but this was of good effect in the Trial Scene, from “ The Bells,” 
and it is to the praise of the reciter that his imitation of Mr. Henry 
Irving was limited to a few words here and there. Comedy is Mr. 
Chillingham Hunt's forte, indeed he excels in this ; the Screen Scene, 
from *“ The School for Scandal,” was admirably rendered as a whole. 
Joseph was, perhaps, not altogether satisfactory, but Sir Peter, and 
especially Charles, were extremely good, and here the reciter 
may well be said to have, by word painting, given an artistic picture 
to the Gallery. . Moseley’s “ Love in a Balloon” was an amusing 
ending to a pleasant evening, and well rendered. In conclusion, Mr. 
Chillingham Hunt is a clever and gifted reciter, his faults are few, 
and his qualities many.° 


Mdlle. Antoinette Trebelli has last month made a most successful 
début in oratorio, at Mr. Charles Halle’s grand concert in Man- 
chester, when she was specially engaged as leading soprano in 
“Judas Maccabeus.” Mdlle. Antoinette Trebelli surprised her 
greatest admirers by her power and expression in this arduous branch 
of musical art, untried by her until now. She won golden opinions 
from public and critics, and bids fair to become one of the leading 
stars in oratorio in this country. We are glad to see this young 
singer following in the steps of her talented and gifted mother. 

, The Sixth Concert of the Westminster Choral Society was given 
before.a large and fashionable audience at the Town Hall, on Wed- 
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nesday evening, Feb. 16, and the work done showed that this young 
and promising body of amateurs has lost none of its enthusiasm, or 
that its hitherto success has rendered them less careful or pains- 
taking in their efforts. The attraction of the evening was Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s Concerto in D, for violoncello, given for the first time at 
the Crystal Palace, on Nov. 24, 1866, when Signor Piatti was the 
soloist ; since when it is not known to have been played in public. 
As it was not printed, the composer kindly lent the original MSS. 
On this occasion Mr. J. Edward Hambleton undertook the solo, and, 
if not without blemish, acquitted himself fairly, and was well sup- 
ported by the orchestra, led by Mr. H. C. Tonking, and conducted 
by Mr. C. Stewart Macpherson. Beethoven’s symphony, No. 2, in 
1), which opened the concert, was taken a little slower than usual, 
but was creditably executed. Miss Blanche Murray, a medallist of 
the R.A.M., gained a decided success by her admirable singing of 
Cowen’s, ‘‘ The Outcry,” and “Silvered is the raven hair,’ from 
*‘ Patience ;” the young lady, being the possessor of a rich mezzo- 
soprano voice, and a good method, should speedily rise in public 
esteem. A very youthful violinist, Master Gerald Walenn, also a 
student of the Royal Academy, exhibited much taste and delicacy, 
combined with precision and quahty, in a ‘Scene de Ballet,” by 
De Beriot, and was warmly applauded. A Serenade, from ‘“ Don 
Giovanie,” a ballad from“ The Sorcerer,” “Time was when Love and I,” 
were efficiently rendered by Mr, F. J. Grylls, and the concert closed 


with the “ Graceful Dance,” from the music to “Henry VIII.” I may 
mention that the next concert, to consist entirely of Operatic music, 
will be given on Wednesday, May 25, a smoking concert preceding 
it on April 2, and that a dinner to commemorate the inauguration of 
the Society, takes place, at the Holborn Restaurant, on March 25. 


Many playgoers of middle age must well remember Miss Milly Palmer 
who in early life married Herr David Bandmann, the tragedian. She 
has not been seen on the English stage for many years, but I see that 
Mrs. Bandmann-Palmer has been very successful in reciting in 
Dresden before the Queen of Saxony. She was very much applauded 
for her rendering of Longfellow’s “ Robert of Sicily”’ with music, and 
‘* The Women of Mumbles Head.” 

A capital little handy volume, called ‘‘The Playgoer’s Pocket 
Book” (J. and R. Maxwell), compiled by Paui Vedder, is made 
practically useless by not having an index. A sharp lad would have 
indexed the volume in less than a day. As it stands it is for the 
dramatic library quite valueless, The Partolozzi pictures are very 
pretty, and the criticism is sound an just, 
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New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, the Provinces, 
and Panis, from January 25, 1886, to February 25, 1887 :—- 
(Revivals are marked thus.*) 


Lonpon : 

** Dandy Dick,” farce in three acts, by A. W. Pinero, Court 
Theatre. 

‘* Princess Carlo’s Plot,” adaptation, in three acts, of Ouida’s 
‘** Afternoon,”’ by Hilda Hilton. Novelty Theatre. 

“* After Long Years,’’ comedy-drama, in three acts, story by Mrs, 
Herbert Purvis, construction and dialogue by Arthur Law. 
Criterion Theatre. (Matinée—single performance. First produc- 
tion, T. R. Torquay, October 20, 1886.) 

‘* Fin Maccoul,’’ comedy, by Dion Boucicault. Elephant and Castle 
Theatre. (Matinée—single performance, for copyright purposes.) 

“ Ned Knowles,” comedietta, by T. G. Warren. Opera Comique 
Theatre. 

‘* Tack-in-the-Box,’’ ‘‘ musical variety drama,” in four acts, by 
George R. Sims and Clement Scott. Strand Theatre. 

‘* Mynheer Jan,’’ comic opera, in three acts, by Harry Paulton and 
Mostyn Tedde; music by Edward Jakobowski. Comedy Theatre. 
(First produced, Grand Theatre, Birmingham, February, 1887.) 

“‘ The Professor’s Wooing,” comical pastoral, in fouracts. Royalty 
Theatre. (Matinée—single performance.) 

‘© Mermaid,” drama, in three atcs, by Stebbings Heath, Ladbroke 
Hall. (Produced by amateurs.) 

‘© A Father’s Sacrifice,” drama, in two acts, by W. R. Varty. School 
of Dramatic Art. 

‘* The Royal Riddle,”’ burlesque, by Horace Mills ; music by Arthur 
Mills. New Royal Theatre, Woolwich. 

“ Dimity’s Dilemma,” farce, by Malcolm C. Salaman. Gaiety 
Theatre. 

‘¢ The Three Years’ System,” farce, by Walter Maynard. Opera 
Theatre, Crystal Palace. 

‘“* A Shadow on the Hearth,” drama, in three acts, by Walter May- 
nard. Opera Theatre, Crystal Palace. 


PROVINCES : 

** Nordisa,” opera, in three acts, written and composed by Frederick 
Corder ; libretto founded on “La Bergére des Alpes.” Court 
Theatre, Liverpool. 

‘* The Repentance of King .£-:helred the Unready,” operetta, in 
three tableaux, by Mrs. Burton ; music by Walter Hay Shrewsbury. 

“ The Golden Bough,” comic opera, adapted from ‘‘ La Rameau 
d’Or,”’ by David Scott; music by Joseph Pebzer. Broughty 
Ferry. (Produced by amateurs.) 

‘The Umpire,” drama, in prologue and five acts. Theatre Royal, 
Burnley. 

‘* Choice,” comedietta, in one act, by D.M.Cord. New Public Hall, 
Ealing Deane. 

“‘ Mynheer Jan,’’ comic opera, in three acts, by Harry Paulton 
and Mostyn Tedde; music by Edward Jakobowski. Grand Theatre, 
Birmingham. 
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. PARIS: 

22 ** Les trente millions de Gladiator,” comedy-vaudeville in four acts, 
by MM. Eugéne Labiche and Philippe Gille. Variétés, 

26 *** La Siréne,” comic opera in three acts, words by Scribe, music by 
Auber.. Opéra Comique. 
1 *** Les Petites Voisines,” comedy in three acts, by MM. Hyppolyte 
Raymond and Jules de Gastyne. Palais-Royal. 
1 “ Franc-Chignon,” parody in three tableaux, by MM. William 
Busnach and Albert Vanloo. Palais-Royal. 

6 *** Le Cercle ou la Soirée 4 la mode,” comedy in one act by Poinsinet. 
Théatre Francais. 

6 *“ L’Angiais on le fou raisonnable,” comedy in one act, by Patrat. 
Théatre Frangais, 

6 *** On he badine pas avec l’Amour,” comedy in three acts, by Alfred 
de Musset. Thédtre Frangais. 

9 “L'Absente,” drama in five acts, by MM. Villemer and Segonzac. 
Chateau d’Eau. 

10 ‘‘ Ma Gouvernante,” comedy in three acts, by M. Alexandre Bisson. 
Renaissance. 

11 ‘‘ Les Mystéres de Paris,” drama in five acts and twelve tableaux, 
adapted by M. Ernest Blum from the novel by Eugéne Sué. 
Ambigu. 

12 ‘‘Les Vacances du Mariage,’’° comedy-vaudeville in three acts, by 
MM. Albin Valabrégue and Maurice Hennequin. Menus-Plaisirs. 

12 *** Les Petits Mousquetaires,” operetta, by MM. Jules Prével and 
Paul Ferrier; music by M. Louis Varney. Bouffes-Parisiens. 

15 ‘*Numa Roumestan,” comedy in five acts, by M. Alphonse Daudet. 
Odéon. 

16 ‘* Rigobert,” comedy-bouffe in three acts, by MM. Paul Burani and 
Grenet Dancourt. - Cluny. 

17 ‘*Le Coup de Foudre,” comedy-vaudeville in three acts and four 
tableaux, by MM. Ernest Blum and Raoul Toché. Variétés. 

18 ‘*Le Ventre de Paris,” drama in five acts and seven tableaux, 
adapted by M. William Busnach from Zola’s novel. ThéAtre-de- 
Paris. 

18 ‘ Fransouillon,” parody in one act, by MM. A. Verneuil, Maxime 
Guy, and Millot. Déjazet. 

ig ‘‘La Vie Commune,” vaudeville in three acts, by MM. Jules de 
Gastyne and Henri Fugére. Palais Royal. 

19 *‘* Orphée aux enfers,” opera-bouffe in four acts and twelve tableaux, 

by M. Hector Cremieux, music by Offenbach. Gaité. 
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The Holy: Light. 
-_A’SONG. 


CROSS the meadows, grey with mist, 
The toiler plods his weary way, 

To where the children sleep unkissed, 

To where the mother kneels to pray ! 
Far off a guiding star he sees, 

A Lamp of Love that bids him come, 
For through the gloom of darkened trees 

Shines out the Holy Light of Home! 


The Light of Home! The Holy Light! 
That shines afar, that guards the nest : a 
The Light that cheers the darkest night, i 
The Light that leads us all to rest ! : 


Amidst the breakers, white with foam, 
The sailor sights the land ahead, 
He longs to greet old friends at home, 
And breathes a pray’r for comrades dead. is 
Far off! a faithful Light appears, fy. 
Hope’s sentinel, that steadfast gleams; . 
He sees through blinding mist of tears ict 
A home at last—an end of dreams ! eee 


The Light at Sea! The Holy Light! 
That gleams afar to all who roam ; 
The light that cheers the sailor’s sight, 

The light that leads us all to Home. 


Along the chancel, hush’d in pray'r, 
And worn with penitential feet, 

The woman’s sob, the man’s despair, 
Arise in clouds of incense sweet ! 

Far off beside the Virgin’s shrine, 
The lowly suppliants above, 

Of Life beyond, the perfect sign, 

Hangs out the Holy Light of Love! 






The Light of Hope! The Holy Light! 
That shows the path meek martyrs trod ; 

The Light that guides our souls aright, 

The Light that leads us all to God! 


; February, 1887. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR “THE THEATRE ” 








